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aE “WASHINGTON TIME FROM THE LIGHT SOCKET” 


The 





Has These Valuable 


THE ELECTRIC TIMEKEEPER FP Yft-building Features 


Wl ANY electrical dealers have discovered this positive truth: the Telechron, because 





of the small investment necessary and the amazingly speedy turnover, is the 
most profitable item in their stocks. And to the Central Station we wish to point 
out this important fact—almost unbelievable until analyzed—that the annual revenue in 
current consumption from $25,000 worth of Telechrons is equal to that of $69,000 worth 
of Vacuum Cleaners and $183,000 worth of Washing Machines! 

Remember that the popularity and downright dependable time service of the Telechron 
offer an opportunity for the creation of good will for both central stations and dealers. 
Then consider that it requires no winding or regulating, cleaning or oiling, and practically 
no servicing. You'll decide that you should carry Telechrons for your customers. 











NATIONALLY ADVERTISED WRITE FOR OUR SPECIAL “ 
Telehron national magesine advertinngJe,noy tppeee- ~— MERCHANDISING MATERIAL 
Beautiful,” “Review of Reviews” and “World’s Work.” 

More than 2,000,000 readers of these publications are Backing up our big national campaign is a com- 
seeing Telechron advertising. This means that a market lete service of newspaper advertising direct mail 
for this remarkable timekeeper is being created among - ‘i x id ° 
your customers. and display material for use by dealers and public 
service companies. This merchandising matter has 
WARREN TELECHRON COMPANY been made up in folio form and a copy will be 
General Offices and Factory: sent on request. Or, if you prefer, our representa- 
Ashland * Massachusetts tive will call personally. No obligation, of 


In Canada, CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Ltd. coursc,. 
212 King Street West, Toronto, 2, Ontario 


WARKEN 
TELECHRON 
CO., 
6 Main Street, 
1 Ashland, Mass. 
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Please send me complete | 

information regarding the | 

Telechron. (J. ; 

Please send merchandising and | 

advertising folio for electrical § 

dealers and Central Stations (). } 
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Windows can Sell—just give them a chance 


Pp” a blue and silver cleaner against a vivid 
orange display. Flank it by trim cards that tell a 
brief but powerful tale. What salesman can do more? 








Dealers who sell G-E cleaners may have, without. 
charge, this eye-catching window display. May we 
suggest that you give your windows a chance by 
using it? 







W rite to the nearest G-E Merchandise 
Distributor for your window display. 


34 Q 00 








' Eastof the 
Rockies 


This price includes all six attachments 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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The Electric [roner— 


A First-Rank Appliance 


OTH the American public and the 
electrical trade are showing a keen 
new interest in the electric ironer. 
This important household device, 

which long stood near the bottom of the list 
among our “fringe” appliances, has within the 
past year made strides in selling which seem 
destined to bring it into the ranks of the pri- 
mary home devices, like the washing machine, 
the vacuum cleaner and the refrigerator. Al- 
though the sale of ironers in the past has aver- 
aged one ironer to each fifteen washing ma- 
chines, recent campaign efforts have shown 
that this ratio can be brought down to one- 
to-five or even one-to-one. And a little study 
of the problem will indicate that ironers ought 
to be as easy or even easier to sell than some 
of our old familiar appliance lines. 

Every home that has an electric washer 
should have an electric ironer. That goes 
without saying. 


BuT there are thousands of other 
homes without electric washers, where the 
electric .ironer is also needed. Thesé homes 
belong to the housewives who patronize the 
wet-wash laundries, and whose weekly wash is 
sent out by wagon and returned to be ironed 
at home. 

How very rapidly this class of service is 
growing in American cities is shown by the 
fact that Chicago with 690,348 residence elec- 
tricity-users, now sends 350,000 wet-wash 
bundles each week to the local laundries, an 


increase of 100,000 bundles per week over the 
year before. 

A large proportion of such laundry cus- 
tomers become prospects for electric-ironer 
sales. For, many women who object to “doing 
the washing” or being seen by their neighbors 
“out hanging up the clothes,” are perfectly 
willing to iron those clothes by machine in the 
privacy of their own apartments, in this way 
contributing dainty handwork to reduce the 
weekly cost of fresh-laundered linen. And an 
electric ironer makes light work of even the 
heaviest family wet-wash bundle. 


THIRTY-FIVE per cent of the 
wired homes of this country are already pro- 
vided with electric washers. Barely two per 
cent yet have electric ironers. Thus even the 
cream remains to be taken from the ironer 
market. Recent improvements in ironer de- 
sign, greater compactness of construction, in- 
creased simplicity of operation, and reduced 
list prices for practical dependable machines, 
are already speeding the sales of this primary 
household device as the public learns about 
the values it is being offered in the ironer 
models of 1926. 

And so the home ironer,—of all our house- 
hold appliances, most venerable as well as 
most distinguished in its ancestry, having been 
invented by Benjamin Franklin back in 1760, 
—seems destined, in its modern motor-driven 
electric-heated form, soon to assume first-rank 
position in sales to the American home. 





The Shadow of a Coming went 


VER the breakfast tables of the nation, Christmas 

is already being discussed. The dealer who plans 

his holiday stock now will be in the best position to 
serve his trade when the sales rush starts in December. 





~ October Plans 
bring December PROFITS 
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Christmas for the Merchant 
Begins 1n October 


of exceptional prosperity and all indications now 

point to a last quarter when under the stimulus of 
the Christmas season retail buying will rise to a record 
peak. Because the opportunity is so great the competition 
for the consumer dollar will be unusually keen. It will be 
a profitable season but—the profit will belong to the 
merchant who goes after it. 

Fortunately for the electrical merchant, he has some 
advantages in this Christmas campaign for the consumer’s 
dollar—advantages which he can not depend on alone to 
bring him business, but which will increase the results for 
all those who put forth a genuine effort to capitalize on 
them. 

Just let us see what these merchandising advantages are 
and how fortunate the electrical merchant is at the holiday 
selling season: 


Y \HE three quarters of the year 1926 have been periods 


HRISTMAS is, first of all, a festival of light; from 

the star light of the first Christmas, the bon-fires of 
the middle ages, andthe candles of the last few centuries 
to the wealth of .eléctrical decorative lighting of today, it 
has been the holiday, of all others which is celebrated with 
light. * 

And when the public wants light it comes to the electri- 
cal man for it. The first thing he had to sell was light and 
it is still so important a part of his merchandising that at 
Christmas, as at no other time of the year, the public turns 
toward its electrical suppliers. 

Now study the opportunities for profitable business that 
this demand for light opens up; light for Christmas from 
the simple tree-lighting outfits to the elaborate and expen- 
sive weather-proof garlands of light for the outdoor light- 
ing of living trees. 


Better home lighting is another part of the Christmas 
interest in light and millions of dollars’ worth of portable 
lamps will be bought. New fixtures also to replace obsolete 
old ones can be sold at the time when many families buy 
something new for the home which all the family can enjoy. 

Every electrical man should play an active part in com- 
munity lighting movements at this as at all times. A 
community Christmas tree electrically lighted and usually 
sponsored by electrical men, is the focus for holiday cele- 
brations in many towns and cities. Every such tree is a 
wonderful advertisement for the entire electrical trade. 


NOTHER element working in favor of the electrical 

merchant is the heightened demand at Christmas for 

the new and different. ‘The public has learned to look to 

the electrical trade not only for the novel and the improved 

in familiar merchandise but for the hitherto undreamed of 
wonders of applied science. 

For the few years past radio was the merchandise which 
most caught the public’s interest. ‘The electrical man had 
it. Now, this year, the electrical man has the home device 
on which the public has, as never before, put the seal of its 
favor: the electrical refrigerator. 

Such particular favorites of the buying public, by empha- 
sizing the electrical idea, influence the purchase, in immense 
quantities, of other and allied electrical merchandise. ‘There 
is nothing in the whole electrical line but which makes or 
can make a particular Christmas appeal. 

This great opportunity, this favorable merchandising 
position, however, requires initiative and activity on the 
merchakt’s part to take advantage of it, and the electrical 
man who carefully and intelligently plans today his buying, 
his advertising and his selling for this holiday opportunity 
will be richly rewarded. 
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Check Up Stock and Plan Buying 


of Christmas Merchandise 


Time Payments to Stimulate 
Christmas Buying 


HE Christmas shopper can often 

be induced to buy one of the more 
expensive appliances if the dealer’s 
Christmas advertising skillfully ac- 
cents the small down payment. There 
is a splendid advertising idea in that 
the refrigerator or the radio set or 
other electrical merchandise is a gift 
for the whole family. 

* * * 


Advertise Your Store as 
*““W onderland”’ 


HE Brush Electric Company of 
Galveston, Tex., addressed its in- 
vitation to visit its “Wonderland” — 
To All the Good Galvestonians and 
Their Good Little Boys and Girls. 
Wonderland was described as “the 
Santa Claus paradise resplendent with 
hundreds of electrical features. It 
will do your eyes good!” 
* * € 


Use Your Delivery Wagon 
As a Bill-Board 


OUTHERN CALIFORNIA deal- 

ers have, for a number of years, 
profited by banners on their delivery 
wagons carrying the slogan, “Give 
Electrical Gifts.” A moving delivery 
wagon is a first-class bill-board and it 
will cost the dealer money in lost sales 
if he does not use it. 


* * * 


The Most Appreciated Gift 
Is the Luxury of Leisure 


“aoe you give Wife or 
Mother an electrical cleaner, 
you are not giving a mere machine— 


you are giving her the luxury of 


Page 76 








Select a Gift From Our 
$5 Table 


PHILADELPHIA retailer has for 

several years successfully made 
a leader of electrical gifts all priced 
under $5. In the center of his store 
there are two large tables covered 
with red cloth, topped by a sign read- 
ing, “Nothing Over $5,” on which he 
places small appliances, such as travel- 
ing irons, curling irons, hot plates, 
portable lamps, etc., which display the 
variety of choice in good electrical 
merchandise at this price. 











leisure. You are 
banishing from her 
home the _ i never- 
ending work of old- 
fashioned cleaning 
methods. You are 
adding days to her 
life, and hours and 
hours to her happi- 
ness. You are even 
adding to her good 
appearance, for you 
give her freedom 
from ageing, wear- 
ing drudgery. 

“No millionaire 
could give a finer gift than that—the 
luxurious gift of leisure—the most ap- 
preciated gift in the world. 


* * * 


A Chance to Boost Electric 
Trains and Toys 


LECTRICAL dealers could profit- 
ably suggest this to the principal 
of a nearby school. A school in a 
small southern city held an exhibit, 
in a garage, of toys and books, suit- 
able for children of all ages and 
invited the parents to inspect them. 
These exhibits were selected from the 
stores of the town by the supervisor 
of the primary department who had 
made a special study of suitable gifts 
for children of different ages. 
Circulars were sent by the super- 
intendent of schools to parents ex- 
plaining that the display would be 
made, that admission would be free, 
that no sales would be made, that most 
of the things could be found at local 
stores, that someone would be there to 
explain the suitableness of the toys for 
children of different ages and that the 
idea was merely that the schools 
should be helpful to the parents. 

















Orders for Christmas Merchandise 
Should Be Placed 


Take Advantage of Christmas 
Savings Clubs 


AKING advantage of the fact that 

many banks pay, just before 
Christmas, the sums due to depositors 
upon their Christmas savings clubs, 
the Tennessee Electric Power Com- 
pany of Chattanooga used a half-page 
advertisement with the theme “Here 
Are The Best Values for Christmas 
Savings Checks.” This half-page was 
broken up into fourteen small spaces, 
each of which described and priced 
some electrical appliance—from curl- 
ing irons to washers. 


* * * 


Sell a Man in His Office 


T THIS time of the year, impress 
upon salesmen the idea of getting 
the husband’s business address from 
their women prospects. Perhaps a 
woman wants to put off her purchase 
of a washer or cleaner or ironer or 
other household devices until after 
Christmas, but if the salesmen has her 
husband’s office address he can call on 
him there and sell him a Christmas 
gift for his wife. 
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Season of Selling Prosperity 
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Candles to Spread Christmas 
Cheer 


LACING a lighted candle in the 

window at Christmas Eve is an 
age-old custom that is again coming 
into popular use, but the old wax 
candle is being replaced by the none- 
the-less attractive but much safer 
electric candle. 

There are many people who have 
not considered the possibilities of the 
electric candle for Christmas use who 
could be sold electrical Christmas 
decorations upon suggestion. In news- 
paper ads and window displays the 
candle, as well as electrical holly 
wreaths, door wreaths with a single 
electric candle, Christmas tree sets 
and electric stars should be well em- 
phasized for the holiday season. 

For the electric window candle dis- 
play, a window frame can be set into 
beaver board, the board being covered 
with wall paper or paint. A small 
table, with an electric candle, com- 
pletes the scene. Or an outdoor scene, 
with the candle seen through the win- 


there is certainly nothing exclusive 
about their service, and about the 
table lamp around which whole family 
gathers. 

* * * 


Ventilation and Sales 


IVE careful attention to good 

ventilation of your store during 
the holiday buying rush. Fresh air 
keeps customers in a buying mood and 
helps the salespeople. 


* * % 


Wrap and Deliver Christmas 
Packages for Customers 


ITHOUT the multi-colored 
paper and yards of Christmas 
ribbon, a Christmas gift loses much of 
its flavor. Yet one cannot expect a 
busy man to daintily wrap and tie his 
Christmas purchases. There are also 
many gifts intended as a complete sur- 
prise which cannot for that reason be 
taken home for wrapping. A _ real 
service can be given by the merchant 
who will undertake to “Christmas 
wrap” and deliver 











purchases made in 
his store. 

The cost of Christ- 
mas boxes, paper, 
ribbon and_ small 
greeting cards will 
be small compared 
to the sales induce- 
ment, the publicity 
and goodwill cre- 
ated by this service. 
The greeting cards 
offer good oppor- 
tunity for the dealer 
to get in an elec- 
trical message, the 
ribbon can be had 
with the merchant’s 
name inscribed on 


it and an electrical line or two and the 
paper and boxes can be bought at 
wholesale, the entire cost of all wrap- 
ping materials costing not more than 
ten cents per package. For out-of- 
town mailing und even for local mes- 
senger delivery, the customer will 
certainly not object if a charge is 
made to cover expenses if the dealer 
is willing to take care of the wrap- 
ping and delivery. 

Most people thoroughly abhor the 
task of mailing packages ‘at any time 
and at Christmas time especially, 
when there is a long line-up at the 


post office. 
* * 


Once Again—Do It Now 


ITH the growing habit of early 

Christmas shopping, the dealer 
must plan his buying and his advertis- 
ing early in October in order to have 
his store and his stock ready for the 
early Christmas shopper. E. W. Hake 
of the Cincinnati Electric Shop esti- 
mates that at least 40 per cent of the 
Christmas shopping is done in the 
month of November. The merchant 
who fails to provide stock for the 
November shopper is reducing by 
nearly half his possible Christmas 


business. 
* * * 


Get the Stock Out 


HE Christmas shopper does not 

always know what she _ wants. 
She wants to look over a well-dis- 
played, well-selected stock of mer- 
chandise in expectation that she will 
find the suitable gift at the price she 
wants to pay. The wise dealer makes 
it easy for the shopper. He displays 
not only variety in merchandise, but 
variety in price. He is sure to have 
an assortment of attractive electrical 
gifts at a wide range of prices. 
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Advertising Week by ¥ 
Be Planned 


dow may be employed instead of the 
indoor display. There are on the mar- 
ket several candlesticks with electric 
candles that can be very well adapted 
for use as the old Christmas beacon 
and there is an electric star intended 
for use on the front door, shining its 
Christmas message to all who pass by. 
* * * 


Gifts That Can Be Shared 


F ALL other gifts, electrical gifts 
are probably used by more mem- 
bers of the family than any other. 
Take a warming pad, for instance, 
which serves the whole family for win- 
ter aches, or a toaster or percolator, 
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Effect of Instalment Selling 
upon cost of doing business 


Editor, Electrical Merchandising: 


READ with much interest the 

articles appearing in your issues 

of April and August, regarding 
the cost of financing time-payment 
sales, 

I do not believe there is any one 
subject engaging the attention of 
retailers today more than the rapid 
increase in this method of purchas- 
ing. Much of the controversy on this 
subject has to do with the wisdom 
of encouraging or discouraging the 
spread of this method of buying; 
and the effect it will have upon the 
buying habits of the future. 

Electrical merchants, doing more 
than 80 per cent of their business on 
a deferred-payment basis, are not 
debating the wisdom of this method 
of retailing, but they are vitally con- 
cerned in its cost, and what effect 
this cost has, if any, in restricting 
increased volume. 

I congratulate you upon opening 
up this vital subject to discussion in 


the trade, because this should lead 
to constructive suggestions insuring 
a solution of this problem. There 
are a few facts which, however, it 
appears to me have been overlooked 
in what I have read. Personally, I 
do not believe that the cost to the 
dealer or the cost to the finance com- 
pany is so important as is the cost 
to the consumer. 

Practically all of the additional 
cost of financing these time payment 
sales is passed on to the consumer 
today, not only in electrical appli- 
ances, but in all other lines where 
this method of merchandising has 
gained a foothold. When the public 
buys only a small percentage of its 
needs in this manner, as at present, 
this additional cost is not a burden, 
but with an increasing percentage of 
purchases being made in this way it 
is piling up finance charge on finance 
charge, until the cost of these va- 
rious accommodations becomes a 
very serious factor in the absorption 
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| 
COMPARATIVE PROFIT & LOSS STATEMENT 
Regular Store Semi-Installment Installment 
Sales $1,000,000.00 _ 100.0% $1,000,000.00 100.0% $1,000,000.00 100.0% 
Cost of Sales ___________ 697,000.00 ———«LT%_——S~*~*~*«iNCZ;«. 61.2% ~ 516,000.00 51.6% 
i GROSS PROFIT 303,000.00 30.3% 388,000.00 38.8% 484,000.00 48.4% 
¢ EXPENSES: ae peer: eras ieee ako 
S ___ Selling Salary $ 73,000.00 7.3% $ 61,000.00 6.1% $ 56,000.00 5.6% 
H Bonus 10,000.00 1.0% SSCS, 000.00 0.7% 11,000.00 1.3% 
£ _ Buying Expense SC=«*d2,«000OO ~ 3,000.00 0.3% 2,000.00 0.2% 
3 ~_ Advertising 89,000.00 8% ——SSCSC«C A, 000.00 5.4% 64,000.00 6.4% 
: __Window Trimming SS ~—=«2«000.00—S——<CS~*~CS~«i CN <a 2,000.00 0.2% 3,000.00 ———si.8% 
< Delivery ___——« 000.00 i 21,000.00 2.1% 28,000.00 28% 
3 __ Freight & Express —~-8,000.00 0.8% 20,000.00 2.0% 11,000.00 1.1% 
32 __ Store Supplies 3,000.00 0.3% 2,000.00 0.2% 3,000.00 03% 
&= —Direet Dept. Expense = 8,000.00 COB 20,000.00 2.0% GES oie 
ay ee House Expense _ Sateen een 6,000.00 06% 7,000.00 OT 
ig ___Work Rooms —(‘C;C;(iNON © 02% ~——SSSS~*~*~*~*«S«O. 4% a 

ii Total Operating 166,000.00 16.6% 200,000.00 20.0% 190,000.00 19.0% 
i __ Rent —“—;*~*~™~*~C~C~CCCCC‘«sétG 00.00 2.6% 38,000.00 3.8% 36,000.00 3.6% 
“tees Depreciation — 10,000.00 1.0% 7,000.00 0.7% 11,000.00 11% 
54 __ Light, Heat & Power 8,000.00 08% 7,000.00 0.7% 7,000.00 0.7% 
= 4 Cleaning — ie 6,000.00 08% __ 5,000.00 0.5% 4,000.00 0.4% 
a3 _ Taxes pe 5,000.00 05% 4,000.00 0% 6,000.00 0.6% 
j Insurance = 4,000.00 04% __ 5,000.00 0.5% 9,000.00 0.9 % 
a : Total Fixed 59,000.00 5.9% 66,000.00 66% 73,000.00 1.3% 
as poset anata ee citcitn —<ee p ean — 
ig General Expenses” _ 7,000.00 0.7% _ 6,000.00 0.6% 10,000.00 1.0% 
ce —_ Management 12,000.00 1.2% 12,000.00 1.2% 12,000.00 1.2% 
=} _ Office 15,000.00 15% 21,000.00 21% 28,000.00 2.8% 
“4 .. __ Postage & Phones ——=—S~S«S «0.00 0.2% 2,000.00 0.2% 4,000.00 04% 
} ~__ Interest —_________ 9,000.00 0.9% 15,000.00 15% 48,000.00 18% 
3 [ons on Bad Accounts 3,000.00 0.3% 28,000.00 2.8% 63,000.00 6.3% 
ae ~ Donations — 1,000.00 01% 1,000.00 0.1% 1,000.00 0.1% 
: * ~~ Credit & Collections ; 5,000.00 05% 18,000.00 18% 
3} _ Carfare ae sites 1,000.00 61% 
_ Legal & Professional Services 1,000.00 COG 2,000.00 — 0.2% 3,000.00 0.3% 
- ___Customers s Allowance gets 2,000.00 0.2% 5,000.00 0.5% 

3 pea a A SNS (chains — 
> Total Overhead 50,000.00 5.0% 94,000.00 9.4% 193,000.00 19.3% 
g GRAND TOTAL EXPENSES ...$ 275,000.00 27.5% 360,000.00 36.0% $ 456,000.00 45.6% 

: ectnctncaccented mai iscsi es iisacnsestrtcal 
2 _Net Profit on Merchandise 28,000.00 28% ~ 28,000.00 2.8% 28,000.00 28% 
oS ee ~~~ Discounts Earned isan 29,000.00 2.9% 25,000.00 ak 2.9% 29,000.00 2.9% 
~___ Miscellaneous _________ 8,000.00 05% 5,000.00 0.5% 5,000.00 05% 

ee —_—_—— niieegliiianions (ee 
$ 62,000.00 6.2% $ 62,000.00 6.2% $ 62,000.00 62% 
Note: Actual percentage averages taken from group of each type. The percentages were applied on $1,000,000.00 volume for ease 

of comparison. and Di earned were equalized in each store. 














Comparison of the operating ex- 
penses of three stores doing the 
same gross business and making 
the same net profit—shows the in- 
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creased margin necessary to cover 
cost of instalment selling. Pre- 
pared by L. Michaels, Harris De- 
partment Stores, Pittsburgh. 


of its income. The only method of 
preventing the inevitable reaction, is 
for each trade to solve this problem 
for itself. 

We cannot ignore the fact that it 
costs more to do business, or to sell 
merchandise, on a deferred-payment 
basis than it does for cash, or even 
under the ordinary open charge ac- 
count, running a matter of some 
thirty or sixty days. If the merchant 
is to make a profit—and he cannot 
exist without it—then this cost must 
be passed along to the consumer, 
either in the form of an added 
“finance charge” or concealed in the 
retail price of the merchandise. 


Three Typical Statements 


I am certain that, in this con- 
nection, the comparative profit and 
loss statements of the three types of 
retailing common today which was 
presented in a recent address by 
Mr. L. Michaels, general manager of 
the Harris Department Stores Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on 
“The Relation of Installment Terms 
to Mark-Up, and Expenses Incidental 
to Installment Selling,” before the 
Retail Credit Men’s Association’s 
National Convention in Los Angeles, 
will be of great interest to your 
readers. Mr. Michaels has _ stated 
that this profit and loss statement 
shows the actual figures of a group 
of thirty stores, and is, to my mind, 
one of the clearest illustrations of 
business costs in ‘relation to install- 
ment selling that has ever been 
published. 

This comparative profit and loss 
statement can be studied with great 
profit by every .retailer. As Mr. 
Michaels has stated, they have taken 
three businesses doing the same 
volume, namely $1,000,000 annually, 
and shown in detail the expenses in- 
curred and the mark-up essential in 
each type of business in order to 
realize a profit of 6.2 per cent on this 
volume. 


The gross profit on what is de- 


' signated as the “regular store’ is 


30.3 per cent. 

Upon a store doing a semi-install- 
ment business, however, it has been 
necessary to raise this gross profit, 
or margin, to 38.8 per cent. In this 
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type of business, Mr. Michaels 
states: “The percentage of charge 
sales is from 60 per cent to 75 per 
cent of the total, with a collection 
period of from five to six months.” 

In the strictly installment store, 
doing a charge business of from 85 
per cent to 95 per cent of their total, 
with an average collection period of 
from eight to twelve months, it is 
necessary to secure a gross margin 
of 48.4 per cent in order to secure a 
net profit of 6.2 per cent on $1,000,- 
000 worth of business. 

The expenses in detail are so 
clearly shown upon this chart that 
it is unnecessary to discuss them at 
greater length. I would like to 
point out, however, that this chart 
indicates it cost an additional 8.5 per 
cent on retail sales to do a semi- 
installment business over that of the 
average open account type. This 
additional expense is divided: 3.4 per 
cent operating, 0.7 per cent fixed ex- 
penses, and 4.4 per cent for over 
head expense. 


Increase Entirely in 
Overhead 


The chart further shows that it 
cost 18.1 per cent additional to do 
a strictly installment business as 
against that of the regular store, 
and this divides itself: 2.4 per cent 
operating, 1.4 per cent fixed, and 14.3 
per cent overhead. 

It is significant in both of the 
above examples to note that the great 
increase in expense, and the conse- 
quent necessity of a greatly in- 
creased mark-up, are almost entirely 
due to the increased expenses shown 
under overhead; whereas this item 
is only 5 per cent in the regular 
store, it mounts to 9.4 per cent in 
the semi-installment business, and 
reaches the terrific total of 19.3 per 
cent in the strictly installment house. 

Translating these terms into those 
of the electrical appliance dealer, we 
might compare a washing machine 
costing the dealer $90, which retails 
at a cash price of $150 and a time 
price of $165. The “mark-up,” gross 
profit, or gross margin, as you prefer 
to call it, on the cash sale price is 
40 per cent of the retail, and on the 
installment price is 45.4 per cent of 
the time-payment retail. This is 
only an increase of 5.4 per cent and 
compares very favorably with the 
figures shown on Mr. Michaels’ chart. 

If we may accept it for granted 
that the great bulk of the electrical 
merchant’s business is a deferred- 
payment business, and that the 
present cost of this obligation is ex- 
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cessive, it seems clear that the next 
step is a reduction of expense, 
through the co-operation of the 
dealer and his finance company or his 
local bankers. I do not believe that 
there would be nearly as much time- 
payment business done in the coun- 
try today if the public fully ap- 
preciated the price it is paying for 
the accommodation it is securing, 
and it seems the part of ordinary 
prudence for us to correct this conm- 
dition before the inevitable reaction 
sets in. 

Of course, extended payments are 
an accommodation, and in several 
years’ experience I have found the 
public willing to pay a reasonable 
fee for this service. Where the fee 
is unreasonable, or it is thought it 
would appear unreasonable by the 
customer, in many lines it is con- 
cealed in the price of the merchan- 
dise. To reverse the thought, cash 
is worth a premium, always has been, 
and always will be. 

Mr. Kemp, in your August issue, 
made out an excellent case for the 
finance companies, and I would be 
disposed to agree with many of his 
conclusions. I note he made a slight 
error in crediting company “B” with 
earnings of $445,790 on a volume 
of $104,101,440, whereas the figures 
as given in your April issue are 
$1,260.057. This, of course, destroys 
much of his argument. I think, too, 
we may disregard his remark that 
this (or any other finance company) 
could “close out their business, invest 
their capital in high-grade bonds and 
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obtain a return as high as they are 
now making, and at the same time be 
relieved of the business responsibil- 
ities.” 

When that day arrives, we may 
safely conclude there will be no more 
finance companies. No one can ac- 
cuse them of being dumb mathema- 
ticians, whatever their faults may be. 


Evidence Against Charges 


No—the bulk of the evidence is 
distinctly against the finance com- 
panies’ charges being reasonable. 
Much of their costs are undoubtedly 
due to the services they perform— 
services which are legitimately the 
retailers’—but that is not the sole 
solution. One must give thought 
when a recent advertisement of the 
Studebaker Corporation invited the 
public to compare other finance 
charges with theirs, and then “ask 
yourself why should pay out money 
for the sheer blue sky of excess 
financing rates.” 

Again, Mr. Editor, permit me to 
say, I believe you have touched a 
very vital subject, one that calls for 
the immediate attention of all en- 
gaged in your industry—manufac- 
turers—retailers and finance com- 
panies. 

A clear understanding of the 
legitimate functions of each — a 
spirit of co-operation in the solution 
of the problem—it seems to me, is 
essential to the continued progress 
of the industry along established 
lines. 

A MERCHANDISE MANAGER. 














Conversion Table 





Percentages in Terms of Cost 


and Selling Prices 





Showing Relative | 























| Sell- Sell- Sell- 
| Cost} ing | Cost} ing | Cost} ing 
25 | .20 .38 | .275 51 | .3377 

26 | .205 39 | .28% 52 | 34%! 

27 | .2E5 | .40 | .2857 | .53 | .34e 

28 | .20% | .41 | .29% | 54 | .35% 

29'| 228% | .42 ). 298? | .55 | 3548 

30 | .239°7 | .43 | .309 | .56 | .359° 

.31 | .23°° | .44 1 .3055 | 57 | .363! 

32 | .2474 | .45 | .319 | .58 | .367! 

334) .25 46 | .315° 59 | .37'! 

34 | .2537 | .47 | .3197 | .60 | .375° 

35 | .259 | .48 | .3243 | .61 | .3789 

36 | .2647 | .49 | .3288 | .62 | .3827 

St | <2e 50 | .333 63 | .38% 


Sell- 














Sell- Sell- 
Cost| ing | Cost| ing | Cost] ing | 
64 | .399 | .76 | .43'8 | 89 | .4798 | 
65 | .3939 | .77 | .435° | 90 | .473° 
66 | .397° | .78 | .4382 | 91 | .47%4 
67 | .40'' | .79 | .44'3 | 92 | .479 
68 | .404° | .80 | .4444 | 93 | .48'8 
69 | .408 | 81 | .4475 | 94] 1484 
70 | .41'7 | 82 | .45% | 95 | 1487! 
71 | .4152 | .83 | .4535 | 96 | .4897 | 
72 | .41%° | 841 .45° | 97 | .4923 | 
73 | .4229| 85 | .459%9 | 98 | .4949 
74 | .4253 | 86 | .4623 | 99 | .4975 - 
75 | .428° | 871 .4652 | 100 |] .50 
88 4689 














| 

} Merchants do most of their thinking 

| in retail terms. Discounts are figured 

| from retail prices and expenses are cal- 

culated in percentages of retail sales. 

When we discuss mark-up or margin, 

| therefore, we should think and talk in 

| retail 


terms. An article retailing at 





$1.50 and costing $1 has a 331/3 per 
cent margin instead of a 50 per cent one. 

It is far more logical and simple to 
use the one retail “language.” To assist 
you in such calculations we are publish- 
ing herewith a conversion table showing 
the relative percentages. 






































Line construction crew installs tank 
and extra man replaces the “land- 
scape.” 
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Merchandising 


the Oil 


Burner 


in the small town 


HE average domestic oil 

burner, on the three-cents rate, 

adds a yearly revenue of $32 
to the income of the central station, 
according to H. W. Beckwith, com- 
mercial manager for the Southern 
Wisconsin Electric Company, Lake 
Geneva district. This together with 
a satisfactory merchandising profit, 
is, in Mr. Beckwith’s opinion, a suffi- 
cient reason why his company 
should engage in merchandising this 
latest addition to the electric appli- 
ance family. 

Merchandising an oil burner is 
a somewhat different and more com- 
plex operation than selling a washer, 
cleaner, or even a_ refrigerator. 
Four factors differentiate this 
domestic device from the regular 
run of motor-driven appliances now 
seen on the sales floor of every 
utility engaged in the business of 
retail merchandising: 

Factor one—present selling prices 
for the complete installation range 
from $600 to $900; Factor two—to 
sell this device requires a degree of 
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sales personality and_ specialized 
knowledge, not found in the average 
appliance salesman; Factor three— 
transportation and installation prob- 
lems are far greater than those of 
either the electric refrigerator or 
the electric range; Factor four— 
when service is required, it must be 
given at once and by a man who 
understands the mechanical as well 
as the electrical intricacies of this 
article. 

Mr. Beckwith has been selling oil 
burners in this summer resort town 
of 3,200 native and 4,000 added sum- 








HE small-town central 
station trains its regu- 
lar organization to sell, 
install, and _ service oil 
burners. H. W. Beckwith, 
| commercial manager of 
the Southern Wisconsin 
Electric Company explains 


























| ‘the methods used. 














mer population for eighteen months. 
He is satisfied with his decision to 
enter this field and intends to con- 
tinue rendering responsible utility 
sales, installation and upkeep service 
on oil burners whenever the oppor- 
tunity presents itself. Let’s see, 
therefore, how he met and overcame 
these four inherent difficulties. 


Selling an $800 Appliance 

“This is a job that I handle my- 
self,” said Beckwith, when asked 
how he sold oil burners, the average 
installation price of which runs 
around $800. 

“It is not a house-to-house job or 
one that I would care to entrust to 
any of my appliance salesmen. 
Burners, in my territory at least, 
are not for the poor or even the 
middle class—yet. They are for the 
well-to-do. Two gentlemen who have 
purchased burners came to me of 
their own accord. They wanted oil 
heat, but they also wanted the 
strongest local company they knew of 
to back up the installation. Four 
sales were made to householders 
whom I knew had money and should 
have this modern heating equipment 
in their residences. I know of three 
more who should buy this fall. In 
each instance, it’s a _ personally 
known, prosperous prospect. Such a 
type of buyer wants to deal direct 
with the head man—remember this 
is in a town of 6,000 people. I know 
every real oil-burner prospect in it.” 

Beckwith doesn’t try to sell oil 
burners from the economy appeal. 
“TI tell them that oil costs as much, 
if not more, than hard coal. Then I 
talk convenience, cleanliness, even 
temperature, health. Three of my 
customers were wealthy summer cot- 
tagers who wanted quick, easy-to-get 
heat for the early spring and late 
fall week ends.” 

Beckwith states that he had little 
difficulty mastering the technical 
points of his new line. 


Company’s Own Organization 
Installs 

The third problem is that of in- 
stallation. Here we have a 1,000 or 
2,000-gallon tank that must be buried 
in the ground, 4 to #-inch piping to 
connect, fire brick to be cemented 
together and special wiring circuits 
to be run. 

With the exception of a slight 
amount of plumbing Mr. Beckwith 
has found it advisable to train his 
own men for these jobs. 

“You will find,” he says, “that any 
bunch of fellows who can dig post 
holes or who are equipped to toss 
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half-ton transformers up on poles 
will have no difficulty in getting a 
2,000-gallon tank from the freight 
house to the private residence or in 
digging a proper hole in which to 
place it. The construction crew also 
lays the underground #-inch pipe 
from tank to cellar. I have found it 
best, however, to hire a plumber to 
do all the oil piping within the cellar 
because he has a stock of small fit- 
tings for this work that I do not 
wish to carry.” 

The task of building the proper 
bricked-up space within the furnace 
and of adjusting the burner to it, 
is turned over to the utility’s service 
man—the man who services elec- 
tric refrigeration as well as oil 
burners. “He goes to the lumber 
yard, buys seventy fire bricks and 
some fire clay and does his part of 
the job in about two days’ time,” 
declares this northwestern commer- 
cial manager. 

Here is an itemized picture of aver- 
age installation costs per operation: 


Subject 
Freight 


Responsibility Cost 
ee re Railroad 
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Service man for refrigeration and 
other motor-driven appliances in- 
stalls and services oil burners. 





DPAVEEO cc céccccs Construction Gang. 14 
Locating Tank.... Construction Gang. 20 
B21) 0 sree Plumber ....-..- 18 
WARES oe aie ccs 56s Wiring Department 24 
Installing Burner.. Service man...... 24 
BVIGIIOMIEEEED (ib Sack cece he ca nee eee 30 


Total cost to be added to imvoice 


price of equipment.........seeee $142 


Oil-burner installations require 
approximately five service calls a 
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Industry Wiring Conference 
Personnel Appointed 


HE personnel which is to com- 

pose the industry conference on 
wiring, has just been announced. 
This is the conference initiated 
jointly by the Association of Electra- 
gists-International, and the wiring 
committee of the National Electric 
Light Association which will be com- 
posed of delegations of four men 
each representing the four major 
branches of the industry, under the 
chairmanship of Ear] E. Whitehorne, 
contributing editor of Electrical 
Merchandising. The purpose of this 
conference will be to investigate the 
present trend of wiring in its in- 
fluence upon the development of the 
electrical industry. The member- 
ship of this conference will be as 
follows: 


Representing the National Electric 
Light Association: 


W. H. Blood, Jr., Stone & Webster, 
Boston, Massachusetts, past president 
N.E.L.A.; member electrical committee, 
National Fire Protection Association; 
Insurance expert for N.E.L.A. 

A. P. Good, chief inspector, Common- 
wealth Edison Company, Chicago, IIl¥4 
chairman wiring committee, N.E.L.A. 


J. D. Noyes, engineer, Detroit Edison 
Company, Detroit, Mich., member wir- 
ing committee, N.E.L.A. 

Chas. J. Russell, vice-president, Phil- 
adelphia Electric Company, past chair- 
man, commercial section, N.E.L.A. 


Representing the National Electrical 
Manufacturers’ Association 


H. R. Sargent, engineer, General 
Electric Company, merchandise depart- 
ment, Bridgeport, Conn., member elec- 
trical committee, N.F.P.A.; member 
standards committee, Associated Manu- 
facturers of Electrical Supplies; repre- 
sentative of manufacturers on matters 
relating to codes and wiring. 

W. D. Barker, United States Rubber 
Company, New York City, member 
wire and cable sections A.M.E.S. 

C. A. Bates, engineer, Bryant Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn.; member electrical commit- 
tee, N.F.P.A.; member board of gov- 
ernors A.M.E.S., vice-chairman stand- 
ards committee, A.M.E.S. 

W. E. Sprackling, vice-president, 
Tubular Woven Fabric Company, Paw- 
tucket, R. I., chairman non-metallic 
conduit section, A.M.E.S. 


Representing Electrical Supply 
Jobbers’ Association: 


G. A. Cullinan, vice-president, Gray- 
bar Electric Company, New York City; 
member executive committee E.S.J.A.; 
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year. So far the owner has not been 
charged for these visits. They cost 
the Southern Wisconsin Electric 
Company about $11 per burner. 
“When the first burner went in,” 
Beckwith explains, “I had a factory 
expert come to Lake Geneva to direct 
the job. This same man made two 
following service calls. My own 
service man was instructed to stick 
close and keep his eyes open. Since 
then he and I have taken the 
burner and electrical control mecha- 
nism of one job completely apart— 
and put it together again—and it 
works. Yes, I should say that a local 
man can be trained, without undue 
cost or effort, to service oil burners.” 
In concluding his observations on 
the oil burner from the utility view- 
point, H. W. Beckwith pointed out 
the possibilities for a substantial 
merchandising profit on this appli- 
ance in that all installation expenses 
are included in the contract price. 
“This gives me an opportunity to 
absorb servicing expenses as well and 
to adjust the final lump figure so 
that my company will be assured a 
reasonable net profit on each sale.” 


chairman co-operative relations com- 
mittee, E.S.J.A. 

Wm. I. Bickford, secretary and treas- 
urer, Iron City Electric Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., chairman Atlantic Di- 
vision E.S.J.A.; chairman wire con- 
ductors committee E.S.J.A.; member 
executive committee E.S.J.A. 

W. R. Herstein, vice-president, Wesco 
Supply Company, Memphis, Tenn.; 
chairman dealer co-operation commit- 
tee E.S.J.A. 

O. F. Rost, president, Newark Elec- 
trical Supply Company, Newark, N. J., 
member dealer co-operation commiteee 
E.S.J.A.; member co-operative relations 
committee E.S.J.A. 


Representing Association of 
Electragists-International: 


J. A. Fowler, president, Fowler Elec- 
tric Company, Memphis, Tenn., presi- 
dent A.E.I. 

A. P. Denton, president, Denton En- 
gineering Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
member electrical committee N.F.P.A.; 
chairman, Article Five Committee of 
N.F.P.A. electrical committee on wir- 
re eo chairman Code committee 


W. C. Peet, Peet & Powers, New 


York City, past president, A.E.L; 
— trade policy committee, 


G. E. Shepherd, Shepherd-Rust Elec- 
tric Company, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 


chairman wiring methods committee, 
A.E.I. 


The first meeting of the Industry 
Conference on Wiring will be held 
at the Engineers’ Club, New York 
City, on October 15 and 16. 
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ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


A Plan to Co-ordinate National 
and Local Market Promotion 


League Council Program Launched 
at Association Island Conference 


at Association Island from the 

first to the fourth of September 
was, in attendance and constructive ac- 
complishment, the greatest of these 
meetings. The number of conferees 
totalled 282 and seventy-five leagues 
were represented. The meetings of the 
Red Seal licensees and the progress re- 
ports on the Red Seal Plan were a new 
revelation of the results which this 
movement for adequate wiring is ac- 
complishing, and the increasingly rapid 
progress it is making in achieving pub- 
lic recognition. Red Seal is past its 
pioneering stage and is now a function- 
ing and productive activity in the com- 
munities served by the 34 licenses now 
in effect. 


Ciena CO-OPERATION VI, held 


Opening Address by J. R. Crouse 


The meeting officially opened with 
the flag-raising address of J. Robert 
Crouse, father of the Society for Elec- 
trical Development and recipient, in 
1925, of the McGraw award and medal 
for co-operation. W. W. Freeman, 
president of the Society, was prevented 
by a business emergency from coming 
to the island and in his absence the 
address of welcome was made in the 
name of the directors by Fred M. 
Feiker, presiding officer of the business 
sessions. 

The program ended with a banquet 
on Saturday night, and included ad- 
dresses by notable speakers. Among 
them were Don C. Seitz, director of 
the Outlook, and Dr. Louise E. Stanley, 
chief of the bureau of Home Economics 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
The business session reviewed all 
phases of present league activities and 
the relation of the leagues to the 
industry. 

The meeting reached its most impor- 
tant piece of business on Friday morn- 
ing when the long-awaited program for 
local league co-ordination was _ sub- 
mitted. 

Three years ago, at the second an- 
nual conference of the representatives 
of local electrical leagues, held at As- 


sociation Island, Henderson Harbor, 
N. Y., it was urged that a national 
association of electrical leagues be 
organized so that an effective co- 
ordination might be developed between 
the leagues of the country in the de- 
velopment of the electrical market. A 
committee was appointed to study the 
situation and recommend a plan. As 
a result the League Council was 
formed, and after two years of de- 
liberation it has come forward with a 
program that embraces in its intent 
the complete co-ordination of the co- 
operative market development work of 
the electrical industry both as regards 
promotion of products and in com- 
munities. In the development of this 
plan the League Council enlisted the 
assistance of the Society for Electrical 
Development, which at the request of 
the leagues has been acting as head- 
quarters for league development and 
service pending the working out of a 
permanent program for league co- 
ordination. 


Leagues Need Co-operative Relation 


As explained in the presentation of 
the plan before the conference, there 
have been three compelling motives 
calling insistently for a definite answer 
to the league problem. In the first 
place, the leagues themselves demanded 
some sort of an organization that would 
enable them to establish a co-operative 
‘relationship under their own control 
and direction, and various suggestions 
have been made to this end. The need 
for a practical field service to leagues, 
for interchange of experience, for co- 
ordination in market-building cam- 
paigns, and for mutual support in pro- 
moting the cause of the league as a 
new and growing factor in the mecha- 
nism of the electrical industry, all 
called for an active headquarters or- 
ganization with a national scope, tak- 
ing its authority and guidance from the 
leagues themselves. That was the 
league point of view, but there was 
another situation involving the manu- 
facturer which was no less pressing. 
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In the early days of league organi- 
zation these local groups naturally 
turned for funds to their own local 
power companies and to the larger 
national manufacturers, and the manu- 
facturers through their local offices 
chipped in. When the growth in league 
development set in a few years ago the 
demands for contributions grew apace. 
Every new league that was started 
called immediately upon the General 
Electric Company, the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
the Western Electric Supply Depart- 
ment—now the Graybar Electric Com- 
pany—and upon all other large national 
suppliers actively selling in the com- 
munity. 


Financing the Leagues 


There are today 140 leagues op- 
erating in the country, of which only 
about twenty-five are so-called “Class 
A” leagues that have a paid secretary 
and a headquarters. At the present 
time national manufacturers are con- 
tributing in cash about $50,000 to local 
leagues, but the rapid acceleration uf 
the league movement holds out the sure 
prospect of there being eventually some 
400 leagues in the United States and 
Canada, all of which will be calling 
upon the manufacturers for money and 
quite naturally applying the “buyer's 
blackjack” to make the money come. 
The manufacturers feel that some or- 
derly method of allocating and dis- 
tributing funds to leagues must be set 
up. They are entirely favorable to 
league development and league support 
and expect to contribute increasingly as 
the effectiveness of the league as an 
instrument for local market develon- 
ment increases, but they rightly believe 
that these funds should be cleared from 
some central point in accordance with 
the support to which the individual 
leagues are entitled by their records of 
accomplishment. And thus there is a 
third consideration vital to the manu- 
facturers and the leagues alike. 


Financing of S. E. D. 


The electrical industry has _ estab- 
lished and is maintaining the Society 
for Electrical Development as an in- 
dustry institution for the service of all 
branches of the industry in the fields 
of publicity and sales promotion. When 
the league movement was crystallized 
in 1922 in the first league conference 
initiated by the society, it was perfectly 
obvious that the trained staff of the 
society provided the most available 
agency to render service to the leagues, 
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and after full discussion the society 
was requested by the leagues to provide 
headquarters and field service to 
leagues wherever formed until the 
League Council could work out a plan 
for national co-ordination. Meanwhile, 
this interesting fact has developed. The 
society is supported by annual sub- 
scriptions from companies and _indi- 
viduals of all branches of the industry 
throughout the country. The leagues 
are likewise supported by local and 
some national subscriptions. As a re- 
sult it has been the experience of the 
society that whenever it aided in the 
organization of a new league and 
helped to get it financed locally the 
society itself lost the support of some 
of its own members in that community 
because they transferred their sub- 
scriptions from the society to the 
league. The net result was that the 
more leagues the society helped develop 
the more local members it lost, with 
resultant cost to its own revenues. Yet 
it had taken on responsibility for 
league development. To the directors 
of the society, representative men of 
the four branches of the industry, this 
presented a pressing problem, for the 
society could not continue to render 
more and broader service to leagues if 
every league it bred absorbed some of 
the society’s own membership and 
revenue needed directly in the work. 


New Organization Plan 


To meet this situation and give per- 
manent direction to the entire league 
movement, the League Council, with 
J. E. North, president of the Electrical 
League of Cleveland and chairman of 
the League Council, presiding, pre- 
sented the following plan, which was 
outlined in detail by W. L. Goodwin, 
vice-president of the Society for Elec- 
trical Development, who had actively 
collaborated in its evolution: 

It is proposed that a practical mer- 
ger be effected between the Society 
for Electrical Development and the 
leagues, whereby the leagues take 
charters from the society and assume 
a chapter relationship and the society, 
in turn, by accepting into national 
membership all members of the leagues, 
will become in effect the national chap- 
ter of the leagues, governed directly 
by elected representatives of this mem- 
bership with complete geographic rep- 
resentation. To make this reorgani- 
zation effective the following machinery 
will be set up in place of the present 
structure of the society, which now 
consists of a board of directors, elected 
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CIL presents a plan of 
merging the present local 
league organizations and 
the Society for Electrical 
Development which, while 
providing for full free- 
dom of local functioning 
and control, will be cap- 
able of bringing to bear 
on any desired promo- 
tional objective the force 
of a united industry. 























by the members of the society; a 
League Council, acting as adviser to 
the society and the leagues; the pub- 
licity council, advisory to the society 
alone, and a headquarters staff: 


1. A board of governors (national), to 
replace the present board of directors of 
the S.E.D., to control national organization 
policies, activities, programs and national 
operating funds, elected by the membership 
and holding quarterly meetings, with an 
executive committee functioning between 
meetings. 

2. Section directors (national), heading 
commodity or product boards which will 
direct the market development programs of 
the various groups of manufacturers who 
join together to develop the national 
market co-operatively, such as the com- 
mittees at present conducting the electric 
refrigerator, the electric commercial truck, 
the industrial truck and similar commodity 
campaigns now being operated through the 
society. For each’ product ¥ promotion 
actively set up a board of product section 
directors will be established. 

3. A market development council (na- 
tional), a co-ordinating body comprising the 
chairmen of the directors of each product 
section with members at large nominated 
by the chairman of the council and ap- 
pointed by the president of the society. 
This council will outline potential market 
possibilities, advise in the formation of 
programs and co-ordinate the activities of 
all product sections. 

4. A chapter council (national) takes the 
place of the present League Council and co- 
ordinates activities between the national 
and chapter organizations, determines 
policies and aids in forming and applying 
programs and activities developed either 
nationally or locally, assists in formation 
of new leagues and acts as the league 
directorate between the annual league con- 
ferences. Members of the chapter council 
will be elected from fifteen geographic 
districts in the United States, identical with 
the districts of the National Electric Light 
Association, and three districts in Canada. 
Members of the council are nominated by 
the presidents of all chapters in each 
district and elected by the representatives 
of all the chapters at the annual con- 
ference of leagues. Twelve members at 
large will be nominated by the chairman 
and appointed by the president (national). 
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5. Annual league conference of repre- 
sentatives of all chapters will be held as 
at present for the discussion of the 
problems of the leagues. 

6. An advertising and publicity council 
replaces the present advisory publicity 
council and aids in formulating all general 
publicity programs national in character 
and in co-ordinating the advertising done 


by chapters; studies advertising methods 
and media, etc. 


7. An individual members’ council re- 
places the present council and gives leader- 
ship and direction in extending the scope 
and influence of individual membership in 
leagues, which in turn give membership 
in the national society. 

8. A sustaining membership council 
passes on enrollment of company members 


and amount of subscriptions to operating 
funds. 


9. A president’s council, ultimately to 
comprise a group of prominent men of 
other industries—bankers, government, uni- 
versities, etc.—to act as an advisory council 
to the electrical industry in times of 
emergency. 


Local League Set-Up 


It is provided that the organization 
of the local chapter leagues shall be 
patterned exactly after the national 
organization in so far as is needed in 
each community. There is an ultimate 
possiblity that thirty-four product sec- 
tions may be set up in the national 
body, but the local chapter will organize 
local sections for only such of these 
commodity campaigns as they desire, 
or may group the whole market de- 
velopment activity in four functional 
divisions of wiring, lighting, appliances 
and industrial, as is now done in Cleve- 
land. The national body will retain the 
name of the Society for Electrical De- 
velopment, and the leagues will con- 
tinue under their present names, or new 
leagues may take such names as they 
desire or adopt the name of the society 
as a local chapter. Each league will 
retain complete autonomy and freedom 
to engage upon such activities as it 
desires within such ethical and prac- 
tical limitations as the leagues them- 
selves may establish as national policy. 

It is interesting to note that this 
plan sets up only two functioning 
bodies not already in operation—these 
being the market development council 
and the pres dent’s council. The intent 
of this organization is to provide an 
orderly basis by which _ successive 
groups of manufacturers of kindred 
products may undertake co-operative 
market development campaigns and so 
relate these product programs that 
they will be in proper balance and 
that the whole national program may 
be properly related to the local leagues. 
It will provide practical machinery for 
carrying forward market programs 


Continued on Page 134 
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Propose N.E.L.A. Headquarters 
Commercial Executive 


Chicago meeting commercial section 
plans for year’s work—Follow-through 
campaign on Industrial Lighting— 
Urge four divisions with vice-chairmen 


T THE call of James E. David- 
A= chairman of the Com- 
mercial Section of the 
National Electric Light Association, 
a number of manufacturers, jobbers 
and men of the electrical press met 
the members of the section executive 
committee on Sept. 8 and 9 at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, to 
discuss the commercial situation in 
the power industry. 


A telegram was sent to R. H. Bal- 
lard, chairman of the N.E.L.A. pub- 
lic policy committee, in session in 
New York, asking action by his com- 
mittee in support of the report on 
sales organization and management 
at the Atlantic City convention. In 
this telegram belief was declared 
that if all member companies would 
co-operate by aggressively selling all 
applications of central-station serv- 
ice to old and new customers, much 
greater progress would be made than 
by individual and _ unco-ordinated 
effort. A reply was received from 
Mr. Ballard saying that the public 
policy committee had passed a reso- 
lution of indorsement and support 
regarding the report. 


Program Adopted 


The drafting of a program for the 
coming year’s work by the Com- 
mercial Section, after a general dis- 
cussion of opportunities and obliga- 
tions, was put into the hands of a 
committee consisting of T. O. Ken- 
nedy (chairman), T. D. Crocker, S. 
D. Heed, G. H. Hughes, T. F. Ken- 
nedy and Earl FE. Whitehorne, 
and the committee made the follow- 
ing recommendations, which were 
adopted: 


1. That the purpose to be accom- 
plished this year by the Commercial 
Section is the increased sale of electri- 
cal energy as defined in kilowatt-hours 
per capita, and the organization and 
the activities of the section should be 
formulated solely with the idea of 
furthering this purpose. 


2. That all committees of the section 
should function in a way to bring max- 
imum, immediate results and should, 
therefore, attempt to reach the indus- 
try through the geographic sections 
and through the press rather than 
through reports submitted at the na- 
tional convention. 


3. That the responsibility and duty 
of every officer and member of the 
Commercial Section is to promulgate 
the idea of commercial development 
throughout the industry, and no oppor- 
tunity for commercial evangelistic work 
should be overlooked. 


4. That a properly qualified executive 
should be employed, at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, to be attached to the 
N.E.L.A. headquarters staff for the 
purpose of promoting the commercial 
activities of the electric light and power 
industry. 


5. That a special committee be ap- 
pointed to draft a promotional form of 
rate and to explain the influence of the 
rate structure upon the development of 
the market. 


6. That a sales organization and man- 
agement committee be appointed to pre- 
pare an outline of a typical form of 
commercial organization, including per- 
sonnel, compensation plan, sales policies 
and relations with the trade, and to 
encourage the establishment of com- 
mercial departments by member com- 
panies. 


7. That regular committees be set up 
to study and report on customer rela- 
tions, wiring, lighting service, home 
lighting, industrial lighting, street and 
highway lighting, industrial heating, 
commercial cooking, competitive power, 
transportation, domestic electric range, 
refrigeration, water heating and the 
merchandising of appliances. 


Four Divisions 


The chairman of the section was 
also urged to appoint three vice- 
chairmen of the section in addition 
to T. O. Kennedy, the present section 
vice-chairman, so that there may be 
a vice-chairman to head each branch 
of the committee work, which will 
functionally group under the heads 
of lighting, power and heating, 
merchandising, and general. 

Great interest was shown in the 
proposed employment of a _ head- 
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quarters executive to guide the sales 
function of the power industry and 
provide for continuity of policy and 
purpose. 

Ernest Edkins and Earl E. White- 
horne reported to the meeting in de- 
tail the action taken the previous 
week at the conference of local elec- 
trical leagues to set up a broad 
market development program for the 
industry and pointed out the ad- 
vantage and opportunities which 
such a plan will offer to the power 
companies in tying in their sales 
work with national campaigns. 

Joseph E. Becker reported a bal- 
ance of $25,000 in the treasury of the 
industrial lighting committee, left 
over from the industrial lighting 
competition of last winter, the prop- 
erty of the manufacturers who 
financed the activity, and recom- 
mended a five-year “follow-through” 
campaign, in the conduct of which 
he desires to employ the Society for 
Electrical Development. The matter 
was left in his hands with power, 
details to be worked out in agree- 
ment with the section chairman. 

H. K. Griffin of Stockton, Cal., in 
charge of the proposed test and 
study of electric water heating, re- 
ported that the specially designed in- 
struments which were employed in 
the “Northwest range test” are not 
suitable for use in the water-heater 
test, but can probably be disposed of, 
since a market for this apparatus has 
now developed. 





Red Seal Launched in 
Chicago 


Under the auspices of the Electric 
Association, 170 contractors, jobbers, 
utility executives and manufacturers 
gathered in the banquet hall of the 
Electric Club, Chicago, Ill., on the eve- 
ning of Sept. 13 and heard W. L. Good- 
win of the Society for Electrical De- 
velopment explain the Red Seal Plan. 
Mr. Goodwin announced that the Elec- 
tric Association had been granted a 
Red Seal license. 

R. Bourke Corcoran, manager of the 
association, in explaining the local Red 
Seal specifications, stated that it was 
found unnecessary to make any drastic 
changes in the commonly accepted spe- 
cifications now used in other localities. 

After all,” he said, “the large apart- 
ment building is but a series of bunga- 
lows placed on top of one another.” 

Indicative of the manner in which 
Red Seal is expected to “catch on” in 
Chicago—the largest city yet to receive 
a license—was the statement made by 
contractor L. Sperin, of 5328 Cornelia 
Ave., Chicago, that he had sold fourteen 
Red Seal jobs before the movement was 
officially launched. 
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Market Analysis 


Increases Appliance Sales 


17 per cent 


r \ HE electrical appliance depart- 
ment of the Barrett Hardware 
Company, Joliet, Ill., is located 

at the immediate left of the main 

entrance. It is entitled to this com- 
manding position. Last year, its 
gross sales were $107,000. This cur- 

rent year, according to Fred G. 

Staehling, manager of this branch 

of the establishment, they will ex- 

ceed $125,000. Why? Investigation 
discloses that Staehling will boost 
his annual sales over 17 per cent 
within the space of one year largely 
because he applied certain principles 
of marketing that are fundamentally 
sound. These principles are in tune 
with human nature and they are 

“delivering the goods.” 

Early this summer Staehling did 
these four things: He analyzed his 
market; he studied the buying habits 
of its individual units; he deter- 
mined the economic channels of ap- 
proach to these units, and then he 
developed arSuments which would 
appeal to the prospects he wished 
to reach. 

Now these four progressive steps 
in the selling process are not new. 
It is interesting to note that the 
publisher of Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
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The Barrett Hardware Company, Joliet, 
Ill., adapts the “Four Principles of Indus- 


trial Marketing,” to its study of retail 
merchandising problems in the electrical 
appliance field with immediate results . 


Company, is at the present time, 
actively advertising the application 
of these identical doctrines to the 
industrial markets of America. 
Staehling has followed closely this 
orderly process of reasoning as de- 
veloped for the manufacturer. He 
has, of course, modified these steps 
to meet retail conditions. 


Retail Market Analysis 


Joliet has a population of 37,000. 
The surrounding “trading territory” 
served by this hardware concern, 
whose total sales’average $1,350,000 
annually, is estimated at about 
21,000 people. Last May Staehling 
made up his mind that all worth- 
while prospects for washing ma- 
chines and vacuum cleaners in this 
territory should be contacted per- 
sonally at least once every year. 
What kind and size of an organiza- 
tion should be developed to meet 
this objective? 

“Only a careful study of my 
market, its size and buying power, 
would furnish a dependable answer 


to this problem,” he informed the 
writer. 

Fortunately, the facts required for 
such an analysis were readily avail- 
able. Apart from the information 
which this firm of thirty-five years’ 
standing had accumulated, Staehling 
states that he found the statistical 
department of his local newspaper 
a fruitful source of help. Arranging 
and classifying the pertinent data 
and then drawing the correct deduc- 
tions—these were the essential and 
difficult factors in the plan. 

Staehling painted the picture of 
conditions in Joliet along the lines 
of the accompanying tables. 

One reason for making this market 
analysis was to obtain a basis for 
estimating the number of outside 
salesmen required to cover this ter- 
ritory. This determination was, of 
necessity, an approximation. There 
are at least four variables which 
affect the accuracy of such a survey. 
First—the percentage of appliance 
saturation. Second—the amount of 
time off the field because of store as- 
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signments, weather, sickness and 

olidays. Third—the number of re- : . : 
sea ke on the same prospect. An Analysis of the Retail Appliance Mar ket 
Fourth—the division of time on the Joliet, Hlinois 
various appliances. Visualization, by 
means of tabulated facts, is of great Population 37,000; Homes 9,300 
value in any market study, however, oe 
as a guide to clear thinking. Let’s Cl fp ‘ Wash diane Q ee ™ 
see what it did for Staehling. ee a eaners | Appliances | 

Prior to this investigation, this | Wage earners (up to 
gentleman had been hiring outside || ¢13)590) 4,200 (homes) 600 2,000 
salesmen on a straight-commission || Middle-class ($1,500 to 
basis. He stated that within the || $5,000)... 3,900 3,900 3,900 
twelve-month period just prior to the Well-to-do — 000 and 
conclusion of his investigations he || over)... 1,200 1,200 1,200 
hired at least twenty-five such men. | ——— nna ccemaiidins 
Some “stuck?” for three or four ee 9,300 5,700 7,100 
months. Some for as long as two | 
weeks. Most of them quit, when | This study is for the purpose of determining the logical prospects for electric 


the fancy struck them, with all the 
consideration of a truck driver. That 
policy has now been changed. 

The Barrett Hardware Company 
has, at the present time, four good 
salesmen on its outside pay roll. 
These men receive a straight salary 
of $35 a week and a commission on 
each appliance sold that averages 74 
per cent. They make about $65 a 
week altogether on the present plan. 
These men were all employed at 
good salaries when Staehling hired 
them. 

These trained men had been on 
the job two months when this in- 
terview took place. Total appliance 
sales in that time have exceeded 
those of the same period last year 
by approximately 20 per cent. 

“Mr. Staehling, how did your 
market study influence your sales 
policies ?” 





appliances, by class and by number, and to aid in an investigation of the size and 
character of the sales force necessary to cover this field within a year’s time. 








“Tt convinced me that I should 
concentrate on training and assisting 
(with leads) four high-class men to 
sell on the outside,” he replied. 


Buying Habits and the Sales 
Organization 


“Any review of market possibil- 
ities will naturally bring to the fore- 
front the nature of that market— 
in other words, its buying habits,” 
he continued. “I found that the 
people of Joliet and vicinity were 
in the habit of buying their major 
appliances in the home. To build 
volume sales therefore, I must con- 
tinue my outside selling organiza- 
tion. Now my company has, through 
a period of many years, established 
a reputation concerning which it is 
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This unpretentious department of 
the Barrett Hardware Company, 
Joliet, Ill., averages $115,000 gross 
a year. Seventy per cent of this 
volume is the result of outside 


selling effort. The head of the 
electric division of this concern 
analyzed his markets and built a 
sales crew accordingly. Because he 
knew his field, he was successful. 


very proud. I found that the itin- 
erent salesman could not be trusted 
properly to represent any interests 
of the Barrett Hardware Company 
in the quality market that this sur- 
vey brought to light. His loose state- 
ments, his conduct and appearance 
in the field, were doing my firm more 
harm than good. Hence the decision 
to concentrate on developing the 
type of man that could be trusted. 
Such a type, it was found, demanded 
an assurance of a ‘known quantity’ 
income as well as an opportunity 
for ‘speculative profit.’ 

“From the preceding ‘quantitive’ 
study I arrived at the number of 
men required to cover every desir- 
able prospect about as follows: A 
man should average fifteen calls per 
day. He should canvass and follow 
store leads on the outside 270 days 
in the year. Remember that each 
man spends one day a week in the 
store. This computation then gives 
each man a quota of 4,000 calls per 
year. 

“Now it is true that the surveys 
show a grand total of 12,250 washer 
and 8,075 cleaner calls to be made. 
Four salesmen can make but 16,000 
calls each year. Bear in mind, how- 
ever, that these surveys include 
owners of, as well as prospects for, 
these two appliances. Consider also 
that my salaried men are thoroughly 
trained to talk about either subject. 
Again—25 per cent of our sales on 
these articles are closed in the store. 
In the light of these factors, I de- 
cided that four ‘good men and true’ 
was the correct number to cover my 
market.” 

The third step in this scheme for 
the intelligent study of retail mar- 
keting conditions is that of deter- 
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mining the most effective channels 
through which the prospects selected 
may be influenced to buy. These 
channels are pretty well known and 
charted. The question, therefore, 
concerns the proportion of gross 
margin to be diverted to each 
channel. 

Out of Staehling’s intimate knowl- 
edge of local market conditions, he 
gives this percentage division of 
selling and publicity expense to 
gross sales: Sales force (salaries 
and commissions), 15 per cent; news- 
paper advertising, four per cent; 
direct-by-mail and house-to-house 
distribution of printed matter, one 
per cent; commissions to users for 
live leads, one-half of one per cent; 
widow and store displays, one-half 
of one per cent. 

Reaching the real prospect, fre- 
quently and through the most direct 
channels, will avail but little if the 
message, when delivered, is uncon- 
vincing. The fourth and final step 
in this “four factor” plan concerns, 
therefore, the matter of training the 
sales force to use “reason why” 
appeals. 

“T have developed a series of talk- 
ing points, “said Mr. Staehling, 
“nine out of ten of which answer the 
unasked question, ‘What will it do 
for me?’ 

“Furthermore, I insist,” he con- 
tinued, “‘that each salesman must 
own a washing machine and a 
vacuum cleaner of the type he is 
selling. One factory has agreed to 
bill me at regular discount less a 
special 25 per cent when the pur- 
chase is for one of my men. A man 
who owns and uses the product he 
is selling will naturally be letter 
perfect as to its many advantages. 
One fellow practically doubled his 
sales within a few weeks from the 
time he became thoroughly conversant 
with the operation of the machine in 
his own home.” 


In Sharper Focus 


Bringing the picture of market 
conditions into sharper focus and 
then going after that market in a 
planned, orderly manner —that’s 
what Staehling has been doing. 

“It isn’t that this method will 
perform any miracles,” he explained, 
“but it certainly helps a fellow to 
think clearly and that builds con- 
fidence in one’s judgment and gives 
courage to tackle new plans. Market 
analysis also acts as a check on one’s 
intuitive judgment. It enables an 
executive to set the proper quota 
mark—not too low, not too high— 
toward which he should strive. 
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Fixtures for October Leaders 


The United Electric Light & Power 
Company, New York, sells fixtures for 
new homes and to replace obsolete light- 
ing equipment through its “Lighting 


Bureau” where fixtures for every room 
are shown separately operated in dis- 
play booths as illustrated. Good adver- 
tising keeps the public interested. 























Sales, Profits and Operating Costs 





















Numbers representing Municipalities 
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Total 
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The twenty - two 
electric shops which 
are here analyzed 
did, for the period 
shown, a total gross 
business of $1,028,- 
600.24. The margin 
was only 25.5 per 
cent, and it was by 
keeping costs down 
to 22.7 per cent, that 
this operation was 
made to show a net 
profit of 2.8 per cent. 

It will be recalled 
that’ the fifty-four 
U. S. central sta- 
tions analyzed last 
year by “Electrical 
Merchandising” 
showed a margin of 
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The Co-operative Plan of 





Selling Commercial 


Pacific Power and Light Company enlists 
dealer aid in wide-spread successful com- 
mercial lighting unit sales campaign 


HEN the Pacific Power and 
W\ Light Company decided to 

put over a commercial light- 
ing unit campaign throughout its 
territory in Oregon and Washington, 
it was determined to make the deal- 
ers of that district partners in the 
enterprise. 

The following offer was therefore 
' made to all contractor-dealers within 
the territory: 

In the first place, contractor-deal- 
ers were to be furnished with a stock 
of units on which the company was 
basing its campaign. They were 
urged to sell these units on the same 
basis as the power company through- 
out the campaign, a commission of 
$3.50 being allowed on the $12 unit. 

For units sold by the company 
but installed by the contractor- 
dealer, $1 was allowed. 

Realizing that one of the attrac- 
tive elements of the power com- 
pany’s offer was the time payment 
feature, under which the purchaser 
could pay $1 down and $1 per month 
for a year, it was determined to ex- 
tend this accommodation to the con- 
tractor-dealer as well. In such cases, 
the power company financed the sale 
and allowed the usual commission 
to the dealer, asking only that they 
be allowed to pass on the prospect’s 









“PROFIT WITH LIGHT 
—PAY WITH PROFITS” 






G. R. CUNNINGHAM 





Each representative of the power 
company in the field was provided 
with a business card, which, in ad- 
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credit before the sale was completed. 

In addition to financing the time 
contracts for the purchase of light- 
ing fixtures, the company undertook 
to render additional financial as- 
sistance to all dealers who engaged 
in this campaign. It was believed 
that the installation of these units 
would be accompanied by consider- 
able additional wiring, many stores 
not being properly equipped to in- 
stall proper lighting and this the 
company undertook to finance. It 
was, of course, required that such 
wiring should be in conjunction with 
the re-lighting of the store and a 
similar provision was made that the 
credit of the prospect be O.K’d by 
power company officials. 


Consumer Charged 10% for 
Time Payments 


A charge of 10 per cent was made 
upon the consumer for carrying the 
account, the entire sum being added 
to the contract for the lighting unit 
and billed in the usual way. The 
net amount of the wiring contract 
was paid in cash to the dealer by 
the Pacific Power and Light Com- 
pany upon accepting the transaction. 

In conjunction with the campaign, 
considerable advertising was done 
by the power company and in this 











Good Light Can Earn More Money 
for You! 
Proof— 


NEW GRAND LEADER 


DEPARTMENT STORE, CHICAGO 
Test : Ground Floor. For two weeks they used their old light! 
(3.5 foot candles) and the new lighting (15 foot candles) Heer 
ne ler new lighting the average 








dition to his own name and that of 
the company, carried, on the back, 
the message of better lighting. 


the names of co-operating dealers 
were listed. In particular, one-half 
page ad appeared in local newspapers 
before the opening of the sale in each 
community in which full details were 
given and the merchants urged to 
purchase either from the company 
office or from any of the dealers 
whose names were given. A series 
of three broadsides was used. 


Model Installation Displayed 


In all communities where the cam- 
paign was carried out, a model store- 
lighting installation was completed 
before the date of the opening. For 
this purpose a store in a conspicu- 
ous locality was chosen and a very 
liberal proposition made to the mer- 
chant. It was, of course, required 
that this man be of excellent credit 
rating, and that all elements involved 
be most satisfactory for making the 
most effective possible display. 

To this man, it was offered to 
light his store as it should be lighted 
without any responsibility on his 
part. If, after the installation had 
been made at the power company’s 
expense, the merchant wished to re- 
tain the installation, he was to pay 
for it on the same basis as offered 
the other merchants in the com- 
munity. Where possible, the win- 
dows of the store were remodelled 
at.the power company’s expense, as 
well as the interior, full advantage 
being taken of colored and _ spot 
lighting. This wiring and the fix- 
tures involved, the merchant was 
also free to accept or reject after 
he had seen them installed. 

The store thus equipped made an 
excellent selling argument for the 
dealers who cared to enter the cam- 
paign, as well as for the power com- 
pany, and was a factor of great im- 
portance in making sales. While the 
improvement of window lighting was 
not the question involved in this par- 
ticular campaign, the attractive win- 
dows of the model store served to 
call attention to its renovation and 
completed the impression given cf 
up-to-date and progressive merchan- 
dising. 
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Frxtures 


Two salesmen on the power com- 
pany’s payroll in each district were 
turned over to the service of any 
contractor-dealer co-operating in the 
sale of commercial units, and they 
were glad to be of any service pos- 
sible. This help, which was given 
the contractor without charge, did 
not affect the amount of commission 
allowed him on a sale. 

The slogan of the campaign was 
“Profit with light—pay out of 
profits” and the entire campaign was 
conducted on the basis of selling a 
lighting service rather than a par- 
ticular unit. The attempt was made 
to sell the merchant the idea that he 
could make money with light prop- 
erly used and that his initial invest- 
ment in this equipment was one 
which would pay high dividends. 


Improved the Window Lighting 
as Well 


To carry out this end the contrac- 
tor-dealer was asked to maintain the 
standards of illumination intensity 
outlined in advance of the campaign. 
These were in brief an installation 
of two watts of lamp capacity per 
square foot of floor area to be illumi- 
nated. With the 16-inch unit sold, a 
spacing of 12 ft., between units 
would call for a 300-watt lamp: a 
spacing of 15 ft., for a 500-watt 
lamp. It was figured that most ceil- 
ings were in the neighborhood of 
14 ft., and the fixtures were specified 
to be hung so that the center of the 
globe was approximately 104 ft., 
from the floor. Where 500-watt 
lamps were used, it was recom- 
mended that the height be even 
greater if feasible. 

Although window lighting was not 
a feature of the campaign there were 
quite a number of cases where this 
feature of store lighting was im- 
proved at the same time as the in- 
terior. In such cases it was recom- 
mended that 150-watt lamps on 
14-inch centers be used, although in 
small communities where the aver- 
age standard of window lighting was 
low, 2 somewhat lower intensity was 
admitted. 
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Profit 


COMMON SENSE TELLS YOU 
AT GOOD LIGHTING WILL HELP 
SELL MORE GOODS. 


TRIFLING COST FOR MORE 


KNOW IT'S TRUE — PROVED 
USANDS OF MERCHANTS. 


US TODAY AND LET US 
TO MORE PROFITS. 











PROFIT WITH LIGHT ~ PAY WITH PROFITS 















is exactly what we offer 

will your place of husiness 
ined 
wanted it and you pay for it ina 
year out of the increased efficiency 








The Pacific Power and Light Com- 
pany put on a commercial lighting 
campaign in which the dealers 
played a prominent part. The 


broadsides sent out to every pros- 
pect by the power company during 
the course of the sale emphasized 
the idea that better light pays. 





The power company’s _— stand 
throughout was not to sell all the 
light possible, but in each case to 
sell a lighting job which would be 
best fitted to meet the customer’s 
needs, even in such cases where this 
might mean a reduction of the light- 
ing bill. On this basis, the co- 
operating contractor-dealers were 
asked to sell the lighting service 
rather than the unit. 


Sales Continued 


Following the campaign, in which 
the dealers participated very largely 
throughout the territory, a fair pro- 
portion of the sales in each district 
passing through their hands; the 
offer of co-operation has been kept 
open by the power company. It is 
anticipated that the publicity of the 
campaign would do much toward im- 
proving lighting standards and that 
much additional wiring would be 
done which would fall to the con- 


tractor-dealer alert enough to secure 
the work. The experience of other 
campaigns has been that as many 
new units have been sold in the six 
months following the campaign as 
during the original period. This is 
due to the fact that the actual sales 
benefit derived from the better light- 
ing only becomes apparent after use. 
Rival merchants and adjacent stores 
in other fields feel the effects of the 
unfavorable comparisons made with 
their lighting systems and follow the 
example set by the more progressive 
merchant. 

Records of the campaign show 
that during the two-months cam- 
paign period, 1,374 units were sold. 
The quota was 1,000. Of these, a 
large number were sold by dealers, 
the total commissions paid to dealers 
being $1,487.50. During this period, 
the power company’s advertising 
amounted to $426.35, and $847.33 
worth of broadsides was sent out. 
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The attractive store and 
spacious windows of the 
Golden State Electrical | 
Company, San Francisco. | 
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Radio ™ 
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Builds Sales and Profits 


for San Francisco electrical dealer 


66 E ATTRIBUTE our suc- 
cess as retailers in elec- 
trical supplies to radio, 


which constitutes today about 75 per 
cent of our business,” said Fred P. 
Ingel, who, with Charles W. Fenton 
and Roy N. Francis, operate one of 
the finest appearing electrical stores 
in San Francisco—the Golden State 
Electrical Company, at the corner of 
Polk and Pine Streets. 

“We started in business three 
years ago Mr. Fenton and I, as re- 
tailers of household utensils with 
electrical attachments, washing ma- 
chines, electric irons, fans, lamps, 
and the general line of goods. At 


that time I had no idea that Fenton 
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By JAMES V. MURRAY 


was a radio sharp and an expert in 
both installation and selling; but 
upon learning of it, we went into 
consultation on the possibilities of 
the line. The change in policy on the 
part of manufacturers, eliminating 
the exclusive-rights feature and 
spreading their outlets among the 
trade, enabled us to get in on the 
right makes. 


Growth Necessitated Removal 
into Larger Quarters 


“From operating a small store, we 
have now advanced to the point 
where we have four service men out 
constantly, three outside salesmen 
working chiefly on radio, and we 






three partners running things inside 
the store. We owe three-fourths of 
our success to radio and have been 
compelled, by reason of the volume 
of business, to move into this corner 
location at Polk and Pine Streets, to 
get more room for display and stocks. 

“Fenton and Francis are the tech- 
nical experts on radio and I manage 
the whole business in general as 
senior partner. 

“Even when we place a washing 
machine — or our household-goods 
man, handling small stuff, places 
electric flat irons or curlers in a 
home; we look for a radio lead, for 
the possibilities in the line are prac- 
tically unlimited. As soon as we get 
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a lead, through a store visit, or from 
our circularizing, we turn it over to 
one of our outside men and he tries 
to place a set in the home for a 
week’s demonstration. We feel that 
a week is time enough to allow for 
decision on the part of a customer. 
And we seldom get a machine back 
unsold. Ninety-five per cent of our 
sales are made by our outside men, 
or, at least, are closed by them; and 
eighty-five per cent of the sets placed 
out on demonstration, after inves- 
tigation by us and the salesman con- 
cerned, stay where they are put. 


More Expensive Sets 
Replace Trade-ins 


“Only today we had two cases of 
turning in cheaper sets in order that 
the owners could obtain high-priced 
ones. In one case a $75 set was 
turned in to make way for a $600 
console model. 

“In our demonstration rooms we 
reserve one of these for the dem- 
onstration of three of our high- 
priced sets. Because we feel that 
when a man is half sold on a high- 
priced model, he should not have, 
coming under his eyes, the lower- 
priced ones. In the room reserved 
for the demonstration of high-priced 
sets, knowing what kind of customer 
we have to deal with, we go in with 
him expecting to spend a long time 
in demonstrating. 

“In the other room, with lower- 
priced sales in prospect, we, of course, 
do not spend the same amount of 
time with the customer, but attend to 
our store business while making an 
occasional visit to the listener-in. We 
feel that the separation of values in 
this way works out to our best bene- 
fit, and enables us to render excep- 
tional service to clients prepared to 
invest a considerable sum in a set. 


Displays Changed Weekly 


“Upon moving into our new store, 
having a fine corner location in a 
busy shopping center, we invested a 
good deal on show windows, and one 
of the largest of these is devoted to 
the display of radio sets. We change 
our window displays weekly, and pull 
out the rugs and screens in the back- 
ground once a month and put in an 
entirely different color scheme. 

“We had top strips of blue painted 
on all the windows with opal trans- 
parent lettering margined with gold, 
and, with 3,000 watts of light in the 
radio window alone, the lettering 
stands out brilliantly at night. Even 
after closing time, at nine in the eve- 
ning, we leave the window lights on, 
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ADIO as a leader is 
credited by this con- 
tractor dealer as the cause 
of the rapid growth of his 
merchandising business. 
An unusually attractive 
store with large window 
display space and an ag- 
gressive following up of 
outside leads are other not 
less important factors in 
the progress of this busi- 
ness. 























and, with transparent, sliding glass 
doors in the rear of each window, the 
store is brightly illuminated at all 
hours. 

“Our large swinging electric sign 
uses 5,000 watts and although expen- 
sive, has an advertising value that 
could not be obtained in any other 
way, swinging out as it does to give 
us publicity on both Polk and Pine 
Streets for long distances. And as 
radio is such a big seller with us, 
we have specialized in advertising 
radio on this sign.” 


Reduction of Samples Permits 
Better Display 


The new quarters of the concern 
are very neat and beautiful, and a 
reduction in samples on display 
permits more attractive arrange- 
ments of displays than could be un- 
dertaken in the smaller store. 





Within a month after placing a set 
in a home, the salesmen get after 
the account on the sale of a B bat- 
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There is a great wealth of show- 
window space available on both Polk 
and Pine Streets, and radio occupies 
the most prominent places in window 
demonstration. 

Both demonstration rooms are 
nicely finished in oak, in sound- 
proof construction, and in the room 
devoted to the more expensive models 
there is a handsome electrical fire- 
place. Lighting is furnished through 
opal-shaded dome lights embedded in 
the ceiling. 


Salesmen Follow Up with Chargers 
and Eliminators 


“Within a month after placing a 
set in a home,” continued Mr. Ingel, 
“our salesmen get after the account 
on the sale of a B battery eliminator 
and a recharger and generally suc- 
ceed in placing both.” 

A small, grey-painted, metal table, 
three shelves high, in pyramidal 
style, contains one sample each of 
the most called-for radio accessories. 
The top shelf of the stand displays 
the B battery eliminators, and the 
battery chargers. Both B and A 
batteries, of every type, are dis- 
played on the second shelf, while 
miscellaneous chargers, and A and B 
batteries supplies, occupy the third 
shelf. So that, on this one stand, is 
taken care of the exhibition and 
salesman’s help, on the whole line of 
supplies in regular demand. 

The success achieved, in such a 
short time, by these three enterpris- 
ing electrical retailers has been due, 
in large measure, to their successful 
methods in selling radio. 





tery eliminator and a recharger 
and generally succeed in selling 
both. 








‘6a ND now, my good friends,” 
says the long-haired ‘doc- 


tor’ with a confident sweep 
of his arm, “gather a trifle closer 


while I demonstrate the magic 
power of this marvelous Conyagada 
Whoopee Indian Oil—the great 
emancipator of mankind—the body 
builder—nature’s own healing balm.” 

Opinion to the contrary, the medi- 
cine show of the “gay eighties” still 
flourishes in the tall timbers and al- 
falfa sections of this great and 
glorious country. Automobiles and 
radio notwithstanding, the dweller 
on the farm and at the cross roads is 
just as hungry for local entertain- 
ment as ever he was—and the man 
who erects a platform between the 
post office and the general store, and 
notifies the populace, by handbill, 
telephone, and weekly paper that on 
Saturday night the bright lights will 
be lit and the entertainers will hold 
forth in song and dance and merry 
quip—that man may still rest as- 
sured of a large and appreciative 
audience. 

Sam Wingert, sales manager for 
the Maytag Sales and Service Com- 
pany, Marion, Ohio, realizes these 
facts and has done this very thing. 
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Methods 





Sell Washers 


in Small Towns 


Here’s a washing-machine dealer in Ohio 
who puts on a night show in a cross-roads 
town of 450, singing salesmen and all, and 


The first time he staged his wash- 
ing machine open air high-class 
“show,” his quartette of singing 
salesmen, working in the crowd, se- 
cured thirty live leads. Sixteen 
demonstrations were conducted with- 
in the following ten days and ten 
sales have been closed to date. 


Setting the Stage 


“The preliminary work is compara- 
tively simple,” says Mr. Wingert. 
“There is seldom any objection from 


sells washers. 


the local merchants or town fathers 
—in fact they are glad enough to 
have anything come to town for a 
little excitement. Sometimes a $2 
performance license must be secured. 
If I know a week in advance where 
I will be the following Saturday 
night, I insert a fifty-cent reading 
notice in the local news column of 
the county paper. Bear in mind,” 
Wingert explained, “that it is in 
communities from two to twelve 
hundred population that this ‘stunt’ 
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works best. I have gone into a vil- 
lage with one assistant on a Satur- 
day morning and found ample time 
to get out my hand bills, call up 
those who have a telephone, arrange 
for a supply of dirty clothes, erect the 


Co-operation in Pittsburgh 


By H. W. EWALD 


Manager, Sales Promotion 
Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





platform and connect the lights or 
hang the gasoline flares. Meanwhile 
my helper has been running the 
washer in front of some merchant’s 
store and informing all passers-by 
that we would stage.a real show and 
demonstration that evening.” 


Holding the Crowd 


The entertainment part of the 
program, according to Wingert, con- 
sists of popular and of company 
“washing machine” songs. For this 
purpose, two more salesmen drive 
out from their headquarters town in 
the early evening. One of these men 
does a monologue and pulls a few 
tricks. ‘That, and the spectacular 
washing of dirty clothes collected 
from local merchants seems to sat- 
isfy the crowd,” states this budding 
showman. 

The washing demonstration differs 
from that conducted in the home in 
that it must be fast, spectacular and 
exaggerated to hold the crowd. Dirty 
overalls, held high in upraised hands 
both “before and after” cleansing, 
elaborate gestures and a constant 
flow of explanatory talk—“that’s 
what they want,” says Wingert. 
While a batch of clothes is being 
washed, the _ salesmen’s 


NE of Pittsburgh’s largest 
() cerarinen stores, the Kauf- 

mann and Baer Company, re- 
cently held an electrical exposition 
for a whole week in its auditorium, 
to promote the use of electrical] ap- 
pliances and to teach the public ways 
and means of using electricity to bet- 
ter advantage. 

The Kaufmann and Baer Company 
invited the co-operation of the elec- 
trical industry of Pittsburgh, and it 
was most gratifying to see the 
splendid manner in which the Elec- 
tric League, and the Duquesne Light 
Company, together with almost a 
score of manufacturing concerns, 
worked together for the success of 
this exposition. Each of the co-op- 
erating parties was assigned an ar- 
tistic booth built for the exposition 
by the Kaufmann and Baer Company. 
The exhibits furnished by various 
parties for their respective booths in- 
cluded most interesting electrical 
devices of a_ spectacular nature, 
showing the wonders of electricity, 
in order to arouse interest on the 
part of the public. Practically 
every electric appliance on the mar- 


ket for use in the home was dis- 
played at the exposition. 

Lectures were given each after- 
noon by members of the Pittsburgh 
electrical industry on such subjects 
as “Better Home Lighting,” “The 
Electric Range in the Home,” “Elec- 
trical Servants in the Home,” etc. 

Every night during the week radio 
talks were given over WCAE, the 
Kaufmann and Baer radio station, on 
electrical subjects having a popu- 
lar appeal. These talks did much to 
acquaint the public with the exposi- 
tion and afforded the electrical in- 
dustry of Pittsburgh an unusually 
good opportunity of telling its story 
to the public. 


The splendid attitude taken by the 
Pittsburgh Electric League toward 
the electrical exposition is shown in 
the following quotation, which is 
taken from its weekly letter to its 
members. 

“Monday morning at eleven o’clock 
—Kaufman and Baer will formally 
open its Electric Show. Your board 
of directors has endorsed the move- 
ment in the light of a progressive 
movement to further the interests of 
electricity in the home, and many 

League members are taking 





quartette sings an adapta- 
tion of some well-known 
song, the words of which 
have been changed to 
glorify the merits of ma- 
chine washing and of 
Wingert’s make of washer 
in particular. They are 
usually entertaining. 

So far Wingert has 
held Saturday night open- 
air “on-the-square” show- 
demonstrations in five 
Ohio villages. The cost of 
these affairs is practically 
negligible. 

On the Monday follow- 
ing the show, one or more 
salesmen call on the pros- 
pects whose names were 
collected by the company 
representatives in the Sat- 
urday night crowd. 

Wingert averages fif- 
teen to thirty real leads in 
this manner and is selling 








Don’t fail to register at the Registration Booth. 
chance to win a prize that will be awarded each day. 


Duquesne Light Company 


Visit the Electrical Exposition 


June 7 to 12 


Auditortam—Kighth Floor 


KAUFMANN & BAER (9) 
PITTSBURGH'S GREATEST STORE 


We are glad to co-operate with the Kaufmann & Baer Company and 
with other electrical interests in offering a complete exhibit of the uses 
of electricity in the home. 


| 
See the miniature Motion Picture machine show- | 
ing the production and application of elec- | 

tricity in the Pittsburgh district. | 

See the “Cent per Hour” meter which demon- | 
strates the cost per hour of operating elec- | 

trical appliances. 

| 





See the largest and smallest Electric Lamps in the 
world. { 
| See the illuminated Map of Pittsburgh's electric | 
| transmission system, | 
See the demonstrations by experts on the uses of 
electricity in the home; all the way from | 
Curling Irons to Electric Ranges 











Every name has a 


an active part. : 

“The eighth floor audi- 
torium adjoining the dining 
room will be turned into a 
big exposition of new de- 
vices—spectacular lighting 
effects have been planned— 
talks and demonstrations 
are scheduled for the morn- 
ing and afternoon, and in- 
teresting displays of an edu- 
cational nature will be fea- 
tured. Each evening at 
7:45 during the week radio 
talks will be given from 
WCAE. The League will 
have a booth featuring Red 
Seal and will act as bureau 
of information.” 

The Duquesne Light 
Company felt that the 
Kaufmann and Baer Com- 
pany was taking a most 
broadminded attitude in 
promoting such an exposi- 
tion and did all in its 
power to assist in the 
good work. The exposi- 
tion exemplified the splen- 
did results that can be ob- 








ten to twenty washers 
where, heretofore, he had 
sold none, 
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Central station and league join with department 


store to put on electric show 


tained by co-operation 
among the local electrical 
agencies. 
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ROM almost all factors by 
which we judge business condi- 


tions—such as railroad earn- 
ings, building activities, and other 
things, it is shown that there has 
been an increase in the first six or 
seven months of this year over the 
same period of last year, and there 
seems to be no difficulty upon the 
horizon to dampen our enthusiasm 
with reference to the _ business 
outlook. 

It seems perfectly clear that the 
business outlook in America is sound, 
and that we may look forward to 
increasing business. I think that is 
true generally, but I think it is par- 
ticularly true of the electrical in- 
dustry, because new uses are being 
found for electrical apparatus not 


only in the home but in the work- 
shop. 


Four Component Parts 


The electrical industry is a great 
industry, the first of its four com- 
ponent parts being the central sta- 
tion, which has been organized for 
some time as a strong national 
organization—in fact, I know of no 
organization in any other industry, 
that so well mobilizes the strength 
of its associates on any problem that 
arose in the industry. 

From the standpoint of invest- 
ment, they are, of course, the leading 
interest in the electrical industry. 
The electrical manufacturers have 
formed themselves into several dif- 
ferent divisions, but this fall they 
plan a consolidation in one national 
electrical manufacturers’ association. 
The electrical manufacturers, 


as 


*From an address before the annual con- 
vention of the Association of Electragists 
gr eames Cedar Point, Ohio, August 
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“A Fair Price 






and 


A Fair Profit” 


The emphasis on craftsmanship and raising 
of minimum standards will benefit Electra- 
gists and the whole electrical industry 


By GERARD SWOPE* 


President, General Electric Company 


your president said, have always co- 
operated with the Electragists, the 
contractor-dealers; because their in- 
terests have been largely identical 
and it has been largely through the 
Electragists that the points of con- 
tact have been established with the 
public. 


The Jobbers’ Justification 


And then there are the jobbers. 
I have attended many meetings of 
the jobbers, one only recently, and 
I think that for the last twenty-five 
years, on every program—maybe that 
is a little exaggeration, but by and 
large it is true—they have had the 
subject, “Does the Jobber Perform 
an Economic Service, and Will He 
Continue in the Picture?” Of course, 
so far, they have answered that in 
the affirmative. But that question 
is in their minds, and they in time 
must justify their existence. 

That question never arises with 
the Electragist. He has a service to 
perform, and is of use, and as long 
as old homes and old work-shops, or 
new homes and new work-shops must 
be made ready for electrical appli- 
ances, motors, and so on, just so long 
will the Electragist be of service in 
the community. And he performs an 
economic service, really, that cannot 
be dispensed with, no matter what 
form society may take. That service 
is indispensable. 

Then, uniting these four branches 
of the industry, is the Society for 
Electrical Development. 

I am not going to speak, at length, 
of the work of this organization, 


because you have come into close 
contact with it. Through its efforts 
the electrical leagues have been es- 
tablished in different cities, and they, 
I think, are of great importance, be- 
cause they bring home to the mem- 
bers of the various associations in 
the local communities the solidarity 
of their interests. They, then, can 
speak with one voice, to the com- 
munity which they serve, of the need 
for more outlets, more convenience 
outlets, and the greater use of elec- 
trical apparatus and devices. And 
they can speak with each other of 
the need of co-operation in the in- 
dustry, that is going to bring about 
results in the best manner. 


Minimum Requirements Maximum 


From all this, it would seem to 
me that the Association of Elec- 
tragists has a better chance than 
any of them—except possibly, the 
N.E.L.A.—because you bring to- 
gether men who are operating in 
local communities, so that when you 
meet you can exchange experiences 
frankly and fully, which makes the 
best basis for mutual helpfulness and 
co-operation. In the introduction of 
electricity, a number of safeguards 
were placed about it, which were 
called minimum requirements. Now, 
those were absolutely esential then, 
and are now. But, of course, the 
danger of minimum requirements is 
the fact that they are so apt. to be- 
come the maximum, also. 

I remember my own experience, 
some years ago, when I was building 
a house I was very careful to specify 
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certain things that were to go into 
the house. I didn’t know anything 
about them except what I had read 
in the advertisements of the people 
who made them, and who believed in 
them because they made them. 

But I was convinced, and so I 
specified those things, and when the 
architect, or the contractor said 
“Well, so-and-so is just as good,” I 
replied “Well, I don’t know about 
that, but I do know about this, and 
I would like to have this put in my 
house.” Then they said “What about 
the electrical wiring and conduit, 
and so forth?” To which I would 
reply, “Oh, that is all right—any- 
thing that will pass the underwriters’ 
specifications will satisfy me!” 

Now just think of that—if I, in 
the electrical business, said that, 
what can be expected of people who, 
presumably, know even less than 
I did? 

And that is exactly the danger of 
minimum requirements. They be- 
come also the maximum. And then 
the contractors are going to work to 
that and you have a basis of com- 
petition with each other, not on how 
well the thing can be done, not how 
satisfactory the service can be made, 
but on how low the cost can be made. 

It seems to me that that puts com- 
petition on the most destructive 
basis that you can have—the price 
basis, only where you do not have a 
basis of craftsmanship, of good 
service, of good material, where you 
don’t go to see the man who is 
spending his money, and say to him 
“I would like to prove to you that 
this thing is worth paying two dol- 
lars more, in order to get this par- 
ticular installation, because I am 
going to give you a better article, 
that will last you longer.” 

It seems to me that you have got 
to put more emphasis on craftsman- 
ship, and I find, in my own experi- 
ence that if you, yourselves, are con- 
vinced that you are giving a better 
article and better service, you can 
easily convince your customer that 
that is true, and the public is per- 
fectly willing and able to pay a fair 
price for a good article and good 
service. And there should not only be 
a fair price for good material and 
good service, but also a fair profit. 
If the Electragist—and this is not 
only true of Electragists, but is true 
generally — would learn that, of 
course it is going to strenghten them 
individually and their organization, 
tremendously. And it is going to 
decrease the percentage of mortality 
very much indeed. 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


$10,000 


for Successful Merchandisers 
The Hurley Awards— 


First Prize, 


$5,000 


Second Prize, $3,000 


Third Prize, 


provement in the methods of dis- 

tributing merchandise,” Edward 
N. Hurley, Chairman of the Exec- 
utive Committee, Electric Household 
Utilities Corporation (formerly the 
Hurley Machine Company), in June, 
1925, made available to the electrical 
industry through the Commercial 
National Section of the National 
Electric Light Association, the sum 
of $10,000 as a prize for successful 
operating company merchandising 
efforts. 

The preparation of rules and con- 
ditions was left to the National 
Electric Light Association by Mr. 
Hurley. These rules and conditions, 
as prepared by a_ representative 
committee headed by E. W. Lloyd, 
Chairman, 1925-1926, of the Com- 
mercial National Section, are: 


Who May Compete 


Contestants must be electric light 
and power operating companies 
which are members of the National 
Electric Light Association. 

Prizes will be awarded: 

(a) To companies operating in in- 

dividual cities, or 


(b) To groups of adjacent companies 
operated as one local system. 


[: A DESIRE “to stimulate im- 


[Holding companies as such are not 
eligible, but their subsidiaries may com- 
pete either individually or as groups 
within the meaning of paragraph (b) 
above. ] 


Merchandising activities of con- 
testants shall have been inaugurated 
not later than January 1, 1925, and 
at least one store or display room 
shall have been established. 


Conditions and Rules 


Awards will be made on the follow- 
ing basis: 


The net profit shown on merchandise 
sold at retail. 

The beneficial effect on public and 
trade good will, and the extension of 
sound merchandising practices. 

The increase in kilowatt-hours per 
average residential consumer. 


The winning companies shall dis- 


$2,000 


tribute the awards among those of 
their employees who in their judg- 
ment have been concerned with the 
merchandising activities which won 
the several prizes, and those em- 
playees who helped prepare the data. 


How to Submit Data 


1. State fully the plan considered the 
most constructive contribution to the 
more effective merchandising of elec- 
trical household appliances. This plan 
must have had at least six months’ 
practical application in 1926. Untried 
plans are not desired. 

2. State annual sales of household 
electrical appliances in dollars, and the 
number of wired homes on the report- 
ing system. 

State extent to which sales are due 
to resale crews furnished or main- 
tained, wholly or in part, by manu- 
facturers, jobbers or others outside the 
central station organization. 

State annual sales of non-electrical 
merchandise. 

3. State net merchandising profits, 
based on average capital employed (as 
represented by average investment in 
merchandise, receivables, store fixtures 
and equipment). In addition to all cost 
of merchandise include administrative 
expense, operating expense, advertising, 
occupancy charges, exchanges and 
servicing expenses. 

4. Show increase in kilowatt-hours 
sold to the average residential cus- 
tomer. Contestants may give data to 
show a consistent policy indicating a 
constant average increase over a 
period of years. 

5. Show the gain in public good will 
due to the merchandising policy. Show 
the gain in trade good will in the elec- 
trical business—also in other lines. 


All matter must be at N.E.L.A. 
Headquarters on or before Feb. 1, 
1927, inclosed in a blank, sealed 
envelope, which in turn shall be 
enclosed in another envelope bearing 
the name of the contestant, and the 
words “Competition for Hurley 
Award” and addressed to: 

The National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York City. 

The written matter inclosed in the 
blank inner envelope must not in any 
way indicate the identity of the con- 
testant. 
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“The way to get the ladies into 
your store for group demonstra- 
tions is to go after the many 
women’s organizations which every 


town harbors. If you ask them, 
they will come,” states the man 
who is duplicating, weekly, this 
opportunity to make sales. 





Ten Live Leads a Week 


from refrigeration school 


HOSE who sell electric ranges 
realize the value of the “cook- 


ing school” as an_ interest- 
creating and lead-producing medium. 
How can this same idea of group 


selling be adopted to the electric 
refrigerator? The two articles are 
not altogether similar as regards 
their attention-holding possibilities. 

There is an advertising axiom 
which says: “Nothing holds the at- 
tention like action.” Now where 
there is heat there is, as a rule, 
action. The opportunities for the 
range demonstrator therefore, to 
grip the interest of her spectators 
are infinite—but the freezing process 
is slow and unspectacular. What 
devices, then, can be utilized to 
obtain and to hold gatherings of 
women before the white impassive 
face of the modern electric refrig- 
erator? 


Gets Weekly Audience 


Fred Foersterling and Associates, 
Inc., has been getting from thirty to 
fifty women into its store at 608 
Main Street, Peoria, Ill., for a one 
hour session on refrigeration every 
Tuesday at 2 p.m. for the past ten 
weeks. 


“How do you get them and why 


do they come,” 
asked. 

“T get them through the many 
woman’s organizations in town. 
Sometimes I donate $10 to the 
treasury if an association will turn 
out thirty members. Frequently this 
is not necessary,” he replied. ‘Then 
I serve light refreshments, always a 
delicious frozen dessert from the 
refrigerator, and, at the conclusion 
of the talking, I present each lady 
with a rose. These roses are kept 
fresh for days in one of my refrig- 
erators equipped with a glass door. 


Foersterling was 
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Interest in electric refrigeration for 
the home is, at present, so active 
that it is a comparatively simple 
matter to fill the store.” 


Holding Their Attention 


Foersterling’s program runs about 
as follows: 

Part I is an illustrated talk on the 
hygenic value of artificial refrig- 
eration. 

Part II is a simplified explanation 
of the principles of electric refrig- 
eration and how the particular 
refrigerator sold by Foersterling 
operates. 

Part III includes a discussion of 
the fascinating possibilities for the 
freezing of attractive desserts in the 
modern refrigerator. 

At the conclusion of this part of 
the talk, each woman is given a recipe 
book of frozen desserts. Then the 
audience is quite frankly informed 
that the company wishes to obtain 
the name and address of any woman 
who is really interested in hearing 
more about this subject. “I make it 
quite plain,” states Mr. Foersterling, 
“that the company does not wish a 
woman to check the item that she 
is interested if such is not the case. 
I receive on an average of ten real 
live leads every week as a result of 
these meetings.” 





Sells Washers by Senti- 
mental Appeal 


Frank L. Gallup, of Wilmington, 
Ohio, claims that the best stunt he 
ever used in selling electric washers 
was one in which he appealed to the 
chivalry of the husband to his wife— 
before they were married. 

Mr. Gallup, in putting over a big 
sale of electric washers, carried an 
advertisement in the newspapers of 
his home city in which he asked—in 
big, black, type—“Did you tell the 
girl you married— 

“That you expected her to spend 
52 days each year (nearly two 
months) over the wash tub? 


““Hardly—or you would still be a 
bachelor.” 


Advertisement Caught the 
Men’s Attention 


This advertisement caught the eye 
of many husbands, Mr. Gallup states, 
together with the window cards and 
posters used in his store and as a 
result, many wives blessed the day 
that the Gallup store devised this 
means of making the thoughtless 
man of the house think of his wife. 








Using the Customer as a 
Part- Time Salesman 


Details of plan which has added $2,000 
a month appliance volume to the busi- 
ness of Bartel & Simon, Peoria, Ill. 





HE trouble with most “use- 
the-user” plans is that they 
soon “peter out.” J. W. Simon, 
of the firm of Bartel & Simon, 
authorizes the above statement. If 
experience counts for anything, Mr. 
Simon should know what he is talk- 
ing about, because, during the past 
twelve months, his concern has sold 
to the housewives of Peoria, IIl., over 
$85,000 worth of washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners and electric refrig- 
erators—at a substantial net profit. 
A worth-while percentage of this 
business has been due to the applica- 
tion of a complete plan for really 
using the user. Because this plan is 
presented to the customer in black 
and white, and is not therefore 
readily forgotten, it “packs a punch” 
to use Mr. Simon’s phraseology. 
“Since March,” he says, “we have 
added to our average sales, $2,000 
a month in new business. This is due 
to the efforts of our good friends, the 
owners of electrical appliances pur- 
chased from us.” 


Cash Commissions for Names 
Good Source of Leads 


Now the practice of giving a cash 
commission for the name of every 
live prospect who buys a washing 
machine, an electric cleaner or an 
electric refrigerator, though an old 
one, is still an effective source of 
leads. “But,” as Simon remarks, “‘it 
hasn’t any punch to it as a rule and 
is gradually dropped.” 

In other words, the user soon 
forgets or does not bother to seek 
out prospects and to turn their 
names over to the dealer. The 
satisfied owner forgets because she 
has not been sufficiently impressed 
with the “worth-whileness” of such 
an effort. She does not turn in as 
many names as she could because 
this process has not been made easy 
for her. 

Bartel & Simon obtain part time 
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representatives and then help these 
owner-salespeople to remember and 
to produce by the use of four printed 
forms and monthly sales meetings. 
The forms used are as follows: 
(1) A “Request for Information,” 


(2) Application for Position as Part- 
Time Representative, 


(3) Part Time Sales Agreement, 
(4) Prospect Report. 


Appliance Customer Receives 
Letter After Two Weeks 


Two weeks after a customer pur- 
chases an electric appliance, he or 
she receives the following letter: 
“Dear Mrs. Blank: 


Now that you have had sufficient 
time to become acquainted with all that 
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the electric appliance, recently pur- 
chased from us, really means as a 
labor-saver and home convenience, we 
know that you will welcome an op- 
portunity to pass the good word along. 
But we do not ask you, Mrs. Blank, to 
take the time and effort that will be 
required to tell your friends about 
your new appliance without some sort 
of compensation, for your labor. Do 
you realize that many of our customers 
are earning from $50 to $200 per month 
acting in the capacity of part-time 
representative for us? 

If you will simply sign your name 
and address to the enclosed postal card 
and drop it in the mail box, our 
representative will be very glad to 
explain to you our plan for helping 
you to earn a little extra and useful 
“pin money.” 


The return postal card which is 
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BARTEL & SIMON 
Peoria, Ul) 
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These four forms obtain and re- 
tain part-time representatives for 
Bartel & Simon, Peoria, Illinois. 
The sales agreement contract is a 


4 


— 





particularly effective method of 
impressing the user with the im- 
portance of continued efforts in 
locating prospects. 
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enclosed with this letter is 
short and to the point. It 
says: 

“Tell me how I can earn 
$50 to $200 per month acting 
in the capacity of part-time 
representative for you.” 

“Out of 500 cards sent 
out, 150 came back to us,” 
declares Mr. Simon. 

When a card comes in, 
it is turned over to the 
salesman who sold the ap- 
pliance to the signer. This 
man takes the card and an 
“Application for Position” 
blank and then calls on the owner. 

“Practically every one who mails 
in the postal card signs the applica- 
tion blank and the sales agreement, 
but, of course, the majority never 
become steady, consistent workers. 
I figure that twenty-five out of every 
150 who sign up really stick on the 
job and turn in five or six live pros- 
pects every month,” Simon stated. 
“This, you see, puts 5 per cent of all 
owners on our list of active, steady 
workers.” 


The Psychology of the Signed 
Sales Agreement 


“We printed form 3, the part-time 
sales agreement contract for psy- 
chological reasons pure and simple,” 
Simon explains, “In it Bartel & 
Simon agree to pay a 3 per cent 
compensation for prospects. that 
result in sales within sixty days 
from the date reported. My firm 
exacts no penalty from the part-time 
representative in case the contract 
is terminated. Neither is Bartel & 
Simon liable to the customer for 
anything other than the 3 per cent 
off list. Here’s the point,” said 
friend Simon, as he hitched his chair 
closer to the writer and drove home 
his thought with a bang of his fist 
upon the desk, “‘something had to be 
done about this plan to make a 
deeper impression on the customer’s 
mind than heretofore and we knew 
of nothing better than a contract: of 
some sort or other. The one we drew 
up is quite simple but it works. 

“There are but seven short par- 
agraphs in it; the substance of the 
principal one has already been ex- 
plained. Paragraph 5 says: ‘Special 
forms are provided for furnishing 
leads to dealers and compensation is 
payable only if these forms are used.’ 
Another sentence says, ‘In case two 
representatives send in the same 
lead, only the first one received shall 
be entitled to a commission.’ As a 
matter of fact, in case of any dispute, 


ELECTRICAL 


R. LOUISE STANLEY, noted home econo- 

mist of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
suggested, in a speech at Camp Co-operation VI, 
that women, on a part-time basis, could be 
profitably used for selling electrical home 
equipment. According to Dr. Stanley, women 
using electrical equipment would making con- 
vincing sales people and further, that the money 
so earned would, in large part, go for the pur- 
chase of more electrical home comforts. 
accompanying article shows how a dealer is 
actually profiting by the co-operation of his 
women customers in selling electric appliances. 


we pay both parties their 3 pgr cent 
commission, deducting one from the 
salesman’s remuneration and taking 
the other out of our own pocket.” 

This interview developed the fact 
that a preceding contract provided a 
sliding scale of commission; 3 per 
cent for prospects closed, 6 per cent 
where the demonstration was ar- 
ranged for and 9 per cent if the 
representative closed the sale. It 
was soon discovered, however, that 
these two latter tasks were a little 
too much for amateur part-time 
salesmen to properly perform. “They 
gummed it all up,” to quote Simon, 
“and we had to simplify the contract 
and concentrate on leads only.” 

Form 4 is self explanatory. The 
regular salesman gets the right half 
and the part-time representative 
keeps the stub for record. 


Monthly Meetings for Owner- 
Representatives 


To date (September) five monthly 
meetings of part-time represent- 
atives regular salesmen and members 
of the firm have been held. These 
affairs are a very important part of 
the plan. Their purpose is to revive 
interest in it and to drive home an 
appreciation of the company and the 
lines it carries. 

Some special inducement to attend 
is always offered. One time it was 
the presence of a factory sales man- 
ager; at another time an industrial 
motion picture, showing one of the 
products in process of manufacture, 
was shown. At the July meeting a 
cut-glass souvenir was presented to 
each lady. That night over fifty 
users showed up. 

“Here is another angle to this idea. 
You would be surprised at the number 
who become interested at these meet- 
ings in some appliance on the floor 
that they do not happen to own,” 
Simon added. “It is a frequent oc- 
currence for some ‘representative’ to 
order an electric ironer or some small 
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device instructing us to 
apply her commissions 
against the purchase price 


of same.” 

In his summary of the 
many advantages of this 
complete dealer-user tie-up 
Simon mentioned the fact 
that his salesmen are in- 
structed to review their 
lists of special represent- 
atives on rainy days and 
to call up as many of this 
class of user as is possible. 
“This effort produces from 
three to ten leads per man,” 
he concluded, “and enough turn into 
actual sales as to make the plan well 
worth following up.” 


The 





Dealers Only Sell One 
Hour in Every Four 


When Martin L. Pierce, head of 
the research department of the 
Hoover Company, of North Canton, 
Ohio, makes a talk he always says 
something worth listening to. 

In a recent address before busi- 
ness men he discussed some of the 
phases of modern merchandising. 

He said that 870 retail stores out 
of every 1,000 fail because the own- 
ers of these establishments do not 
recognize that distribution is a pro- 
fession, and that it must be studied 
and operated along scientific lines. 

“An average of fifty-five out of 
every 100 people who enter a store 
leave without making a purchase,” 
asserts Mr. Pierce. -“Consequently 
clerks and merchants work at the 
actual game of selling only about one 
hour out of every four. 

“People buy what they want and 
not what they are made to believe 
that they want. Find out the motive 
for purchase and then show how an 
article fills the need of this motive. 
Make them feel; not think. 

“Pride, pleasure, self-preservation, 
cleanliness, beauty, economy, hospi- 
tality—these are strong motives. 

“The salesman’s talk should deal 
with the service to which an article 
can be put rather than with the qual- 
ities of the article itself. Upholstery 
in an automobile represents only 
about five per cent of the cost of the 
ear, but it represents about 90 per 
cent of the selling talk. 

“Between 60 and 90 per cent of 
merchandise is sold to women. 
Women do the spending; men pay 
the bills. Therefore, it is more nec- 
essary to furnish feminine lures in 
merchandising than to attract men.” 
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Reason: Angel- Food 


Without 


previous 


selling experience, 


W.H. Sharp of Wilmington, IIl., sold 36 
electric ranges in 83 days—six in one day 
—Some common-sense observations on 
selling the small towner the idea of 
“cooking-by-wire.” 


H. SHARP started in the 
\\ employ of the Public Service 
e Company of Northern IIli- 
nois, twenty-four years ago, as an 
oiler. He advanced through the suc- 
cessive stages of engine-room man, 
lineman, meter reader, and _ local 
manager for the same utility and in 
the same town, the place of his birth; 
Wilmington, Illinois. Two summers 
ago Sharp sold seventeen electric 
ranges in this field. Last year, he 
jumped this record to thirty-six. 
One day he sold six. 

Wilmington is a town of about 
i,267 population. It is a splendid 
example of the half-manufacturirg, 
half-farming center of American 
life. Earnings grade, on the whole, 
about $1,800 a year. There were 
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but 320 domestic meters within 
Sharp’s radius of activities and 
there are now fifty-three electric 
ranges among these same customers. 

Obviously, it could not have been 
a matter of expert, or time-polished, 
salesmanship that induced one out 
of every six lighting company cus- 
tomers to sign an _ electric-range 
order blank. And yet it was a mat- 
ter of salesmanship, perhaps un- 
knowingly applied—of real down- 
right, masterful, selling, that caused 
these conservative country-town folk 
to “take a chance” on electric cook- 
ing. It was selling by the quiet 
presentation of cold facts; by the 
slow and unspectacular process of 
education, of many calls, of patience, 
pluck and perseverance and—above 


“It didn’t take me long to decide that the 
electric range was the best way to get re- 
sults. 
what it could do, and before I knew it, I 
had sold half a dozen ranges.” 


I invited my neighbors in to show 


W. H. SHarp. 





Cake 


all—by the “proof of the pudding” 
(cake in this instance) demonstra- 
tion method of persuasion. 

But what was the specific basis 
on which Sharp developed his array 
of facts; his educational process? 

Nothing more substantial than— 
angel food cake. 

“Well! If that oven will bake 
angel food cake like this it will bake 
anything,” or, “I’m satisfied after 
seeing that performance,” prospect 
after prospect would exclaim. 

Sharp deliberately picked the 
hardest test for electric heat he 
could think of. Then he perfected 
kis method until, as he said, “I was 
willing to stake my life on the result 
every time, because I had the mixing 
and baking of angel food cake down 
to a point of mathematical exact- 
ness.” 

“Angel Food Sharp” he is now 
called by scores of friends—and this 
“native son” knows every man, 
woman, and child by their first name 
for miles up an down the broad 
reaches of the Kankakee River. 

“Where and how did you give 
these spectacular demonstrations?” 
he was asked. 
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“The prospect would come to my 
home or, as was frequently the case, 
I arranged with a nearby neighbor 
to let me use her electric range. I 
would frequently have as many as 
four or five interested persons 
present during one of these ‘cooking 
tests,’”’ Sharp replied. 


Gave Out His Own Receipts 


“But it takes nearly two hours to 
mix and bake an angel food cake— 
how did you fill in this time, Mr. 
Sharp?” 

“Two hours is little enough time 
in which to sell the advantages of 
electric heat,” he retorted. ‘For one 
thing I would give these ladies my 
own receipts for cooking tasty dishes 
in the electric oven, or over an elec- 
tric burner, and I would discuss with 
them the best way to follow these 
receipts pointing out the fact that 
only in an electric range could some 
of them be successfully used. While 
I was mixing the ingredients for 
the angel food cake, I would explain 
to them the importance of properly 
‘folding-in’ the beaten whites of 
eggs, the flour and so forth. In 
making an angel food cake, the mix- 
ing is fully as important as the right 
baking temperature. Really,” he 
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Sharp was a ‘aaa en- 


HE fact that 
gineer for the Public 
Service Company of North- 
ern Illinois did not pre- 
vent him from experi- 
menting in the art of elec- 
tric cooking. 

He worked out some re- 
ceipts of his own; he mas- 
tered the trick of baking 
brown and fluffy angel 
food cake; then he took 
the time to sell the ad- 
vantages of “heat-by-wire.” 

Result — Electric range 
saturation curve in an Illi- 
nois town of 320 domestic 
meters jumped from three 
to 17 per cent in less than 
three years. 


























continued, with a real he-man’s 
laugh, “it was funny to watch their 
faces when I would pull in ‘brass 
tacks’ cooking talk. And do you 
know, I believe that the fact that it 
was a man doing the receipt-making 





“Bewitching” Electrical Window to Catch 
Hallowe’en Shoppers 

















Hallowe’en window of the Newbery 
Electric Company, Los Angeles, 
Cal., which showed a very effective 
and timely display at a cost of 
$5.50. Witches and cats, pump- 


kins and corn were all tied in with 
the electrical message. The win- 
dow was extremely effective both 
day and night and brought many 
people into the store. 
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and the expert cooking carried con- 
siderable weight and helped convince 
them that an electric range was the 
thing. 

“When the angel food cake was 
done, I would measure carefully its 
height on all sides to show the even 
temperature obtained in my oven. 
Then, of course, all hands ’round 
would have a piece.” 


Electric Range Best Way 
to Get Results 


Sharp’s fame as a cook soon 
spread to every housewife in Wil- 
mington. Sharp’s angel food cake 
became famous overnight. Here was 
hundreds of dollars’ worth of pub- 
licity obtained without cost because 
a man had “builded a better cake 
than his neighbor.” 

“How did you happen to get into 
the electric range-selling game?” 
this former steam engineer and line- 
man was asked. 

“Cooking always did appeal to 
me,” was Mr. Sharp’s rejoinder, 
“and it didn’t take me long to decide 
that the electric range was the one 
best way to get results, so I bought 
one for my own use. I became so 
sold on it that I invited in my neigh- 
bors to show them what it would 
do. Almost before I knew it, I had 
sold half a dozen ranges within a 
few blocks of my house.” 


Calls on Prospect Up to 
Fifteen Times 


Apart from the spectacular angel 
food cake demonstration, Sharp’s 
methods were methodical rather than 
brilliant. We believed in giving each 


prospect and each customer all the 
time 


that they demanded. He 
thought nothing of calling on the 
same prospect five, ten, even 


fifteen times. If a user gave the 
slighest hint that all was not well 
with the range, Sharp would go out 
there at once and would not rest 
content until that house-wife was 
entirely satisfied. 

And now for the one dark spot in 
this picture—for the electrical in- 
dustry, at least—and that is that the 
angel food cake business has lured 
away one of the country’s most 
promising range salesmen. Last 
winter, Sharp moved to Florida and 
did a land office business in angel 
food cakes. This summer, he is 
running a bank of five electric ovens 
in his roadside refreshment stand, 
“Five Oaks,” just north of Wilming- 
ton. He is baking angel food cakes 
day and night and shipping them all 
over the country. 











Eliminating Canvassers 
in Appliance Selling 


The Newbery Electric Company has de- 
veloped a selling method with a profit in it. 


4s SALESMAN is one who sells 
A goods. A solicitor is one 

who asks earnestly.” So 
says D. D. McFarlane, sales man- 
ager of the Newbery Electric Com- 
pany of Los Angeles, and he adds 
the comment that his company has 
discontinued the practice of house-to- 
house soliciting. 

They do not employ outside sales- 
men in the usual sense of the term 
because they have found by a care- 
ful checking of their records over 
a considerable period of time that, 
although the manufacturer and the 
salesman might make a profit from 
the practice, the store which em- 
ployed them did not. 

In Mr. McFarlane’s opinion, no 
company carrying a general line of 
electrical goods will ever have great 
success with the house-to-house sell- 
ing plan. The specialty store, on the 
other hand, with only one line to 
handle, or with perhaps an electric 
washer and vacuum cleaner com- 
bination, finds this a logical develop- 
ment. Such an establishment needs 
no central location and no great over- 
head of store expense—it can be con- 
ducted from a side street or even 
from an office, with the entire em- 
phasis laid upon the field work. 

The salesman in such a case is a 
specialty man and the manager’s 
chief business is the organization 
and inspiration of his crew. There 
is not a large line of stock in the 
store which is going unsold while 
the salesman concentrates his efforts 
on a single article. And finally, the 
dealer of this type, is usually handling 
an exclusive line 
with favorable mar- 
gins as a factory 
representative. 

From the stand- 
point of the general 
electrical merchant, 
however, the itiner- 
ant salesman, or 
“solicitor,” which is 
usually the type at- 
tracted when he 
advertises, is an ele- 
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mailing list. 


By C. GRUNSKY 


ment of considerable danger. The 
merchant or the salesmanager has 
numerous considerations on his mind 
and his supervision of this outside 
force can take only a portion of his 
attention. 

After an initial period of instruc- 
tion the salesman, of necessity, is 
left largely to his own devices. And 
his activities, in Mr. McFarlane’s 
opinion, are as a rule not likely to 
add to the standing of the firm in 
the community, nor to build up a 
clientéle of future value to the store. 

The cost of labor turnover among 
such a staff is very great. After 
training, telling, teaching, explain- 
ing, coaxing, petting, helping, hiring 
and firing several hundred so-called 
salesmen, Mr. McFarlane feels that 
this is because of the class of men 
applying. 

The commission salesman is usually 
the man with no particular plan in 
life, who is always chasing rain- 
bows. He tries selling anything and 
everything and is usually very en- 
thusiastic for the first few days, but 
as soon as it becomes work, he starts 
to look around for something else. 
A more expensive type will last un- 
til about the second advance, where- 
upon he leaves with the money and 
with no orders on his books. Just a 
streak of hard luck, he would tell 
you—but the hard luck seems to be 
his employer’s. 
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Four thousand letters a month go to the Newbery 
Returns are as high as 5 per cent. 


Experience with the commission 
salesman has also led Mr. McFar- 
lane to believe that he is a one-article 
man, unable to think of anything 
more than the particular article he 
may have set out to sell. This does 
not seem to apply to the salesman 
who is on a salary, which perhaps is 
why he is on a salary. He is able to 
think of more than one thing at a 
time and is laying a plan for his 
future and the future of the com- 
pany. 

This brings up another reason 
why the Newberry Electric Company 
does not sell on a “house-to-house” 
plan with commission salesmen. The 
promises of the salesmen must be 
lived up to by the company and it 
costs real money to live up to some 
of the promises made, which, inci- 
dentally, usually come to light long 
after they have received their com- 
mission and departed for parts un- 
known. 

As for the plan of putting all such 
salesmen on a salary, this does not 
seem to work out for the reason that 
the salary which any store of this 
kind can afford to pay is not suffi- 
cient inducement. These men are 
used to part-time employment, mak- 
ing enough by working a few days 
to carry them over the slack season 
for the weeks of unemployment. 
They reckon what they receive in 
terms of their best week, not their 
average for the year 
—and they expect to 
be offered a salary 
somewhere in this 
order of magnitude. 

3ecause of all these 
facts, the Newbery 
Electric Company, 
therefore, does not 
carry on house -to- 
house selling in the 
regular sense of the 
term and employs no 
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outside solicitors of this type. What 
does it do? 

In the first place, it brings people 
into the store. A good location and 
attractive windows are laid down as 
first principles in the art of electric 
merchandising. The window space 
has a western exposure with ade- 
quate daylight illumination, but ad- 
ditional lighting is resorted to in the 
morning and toward evening during 
winter months. The firm is in favor 
of efficient window lighting and does 
not stop to consider the cost of this 
form of advertising. Window dis- 
plays are changed once a week or 
oftener if special occasion arises. 

Much is made of monthly spe- 
cials which are offered at special in- 
ducements for a limited period and 
displayed in the windows. This is in 
accordance with the policy of the 
merchandising section of the Cali- 
fornia Electragists, Southern Divi- 
sion, and ties in so far as is practi- 
cable with the national schedule of 
the N.E.L.A., which receives nation- 
wide advertising. 


Advertise to Reach Homes 


To reach people in the home, 
perhaps the real equivalent of the 
house-to-house salesman, there is di- 
rect-by-mail advertising, and the 
newspaper. This latter medium is 
used consistently. Formerly the firm 
did not believe in this form of reach- 
ing the public, except for special 
events, but for the past year a defi- 
nite sum has been allotted for 
newspaper space and this appor- 
tioned to a small advertisement 
which appears three times a week. 
It is believed that this policy is more 
effective and productive than the 
previous method. 

The present plan of selling requires 
outside follow up; the company be- 
lieves in going out after business 
and they have therefore made a 
specialty of direct-by-mail advertis- 
ing. A valuable mailing list has 
been built up from all sources and 
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| The Newbery Electric 

| Company of Los Angeles, 

| eliminated house-to-house 

| selling and brought people’ |{ 
into its store by: 


1. Attractive win- 
| dows, well lighted; 

2.Frequently- 
changed window 
displays; 

3. Monthly spe- 
cials, tied in with 
national schedule of 
the N.E.L.A.; 

4. Direct-by-mail 
advertising ; 

5. Newspaper ad- 
vertising. 























is used selectively, depending upon 
the article to be featured. 


A Monthly Feature 


This campaign is a consistent one 
and the housewife who receives one 
of the folders in her mail as regu- 
larly as her monthly magazine, comes 
to regard it just as much as a bit of 
reading matter to be perused and 
not thrown unopened into the waste 
basket. Usually this type of adver- 
tising conveys news information in 
regard to the special on sale for the 
month and has an appeal sufficient 
to command attention. Approxi- 
mately 4,000 letters a month are sent 
out, on which the direct return has 
been about five per cent in the field 
of refrigeration, slightly lower on 
radio and other lines. The number 
of actual sales in proportion to in- 
quiries is difficult to determine, as 
all of these are not closed at once. 

Return post cards are sent out 
with the letters, with the idea that 
these inquiries will form a preferred 
list of active prospects for later at- 
tention. Which leads us again to 
































Salesmen follow only live leads and make home demonstrations. 
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the question of salesmen in the field. 
And right here it should be said 
that the Newbery Electric Company 
does use salesmen outside of the 
store—but only as specialists in their 
particular field. Where the task on 
hand has demanded that a special 
sales job be done, the man respon- 
sible has gone out and done it, but 
he is a regular employee of the com- 
pany whose duties call him into the 
field. 


Home Demonstrations 


Radio, for instance, calls for de- 
monstrations in the home in order 
to reach the customer in the most 
favorable way and to take advantage 
of the better evening programs. 
The salesman of the radio depart- 
ment takes to the field whenever it 
seems advisable to follow the busi- 
ness there. 

To maintain the lamp business in 
the position of importance which it 
merits, it is necessary to handle con- 
tract business as well as casual sales 
—and contract business is obtained 
in the field. A _ specially trained 
lamp salesman who is a permanent 
part of this department has it as 
part of his duty to call on every pros- 
pect eligible for a lamp contract. By 
the rendering of special service, 
prompt deliveries and the furnishing 
of special engineering advice on 
lighting problems, the business on 
hand is maintained, while a constant 
bringing in of new customers keeps 
up the average. 

A not dissimilar question is the 
special field of handling electric re- 
frigerators, a problem which the 
Newbery Electric Company has ap- 
proached from the standpoint of 
reaching the architect, and builder, 
and the home owner at the stage 
when he is still considering the de- 
tails of building. The electric re- 
frigerating plant can be sold, in Mr. 
McFarlane’s opinion, in the same 
manner as the furnace installation is 
sold, or the adequate wiring job. In- 
cidentally, of course, it requires 
salesmen in the field—and these the 
company maintains, paying them a 
regular salary, with an additional 
commission on sales. 

Men are trained for each par- 
ticular line of work so that they will 
be not only familiar with the lines 
handled by the Newbery organiza- 
tion, but also with competing lines. 
Then, when they go out to represent 
the firm by direct contact with the 
customer, they can talk intelligently 
on the article they are endeavoring 
to sell. 
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Speeding 


Decorative 


Lamp Sales 


in the small town 


‘j 'H ine a few days, the purchas- 
ing department gets another 
order from Miss Rosencrans 

for decorative lamps to be shipped 

to the Delavan (Wisconsin) branch. 

Just exactly how she sells so many 

I don’t know,” a sales executive of 

the Southern Wisconsin Electric 

Company recently confessed to the 

writer. 

“Let’s drive over to Delavan and 
find out,” I suggested. 

Delavan, according to its own 
highway board admission, is the 
“prettiest little town in Southern 
Wisconsin.” It is located on beauti- 
ful Lake Delavan and has a summer 
population of approximately 7,500 
people. In the winter, this is reduced 
tc 3,200. It has one active manu- 
facturing plant—a knitting mill. 

The first impression one receives, 
on entering the snug little sales room 
of this Wisconsin utility at Delavan, 
is that the lamp stock is unusually 
fresh, complete and “up-to-date.” 
These facts, plus the charming per- 
sonality of Jessie Rosencrans, cashier 
and floor saleswoman, explain why 
summer lamp business averages $475 
a month and sales for this year will 
run well over $3,000. 


Five Buying Trips a Year 


Frequent trips to one of the lead- 
ing decorative lamp centers in Amer- 
ica—that accounts for the inviting 
appearance of the store. That’s the 
reason why this self-taught little 
lady is able to attract people of dis- 
cernment and taste to her place. 
Cottagers could just as well buy in 
Chicago but prefer to furnish their 
summer places locally because style 
selections are fully as attractive, and 
not quite so high-priced, as in the 
big city. And the natives know that 
they are getting the benefit of the 
constantly renewed inspiration of 
one who, at all times, keeps her 
fingers on the changing pulse of style 
trends. 

A year ago last May, Miss Rosen- 
crans made her first visit to Chicago 


lamp salesrooms. “I put in two days 
there the first time,” she told me, 
“and returned to Delavan with an 
entirely new vision of the possibil- 
ities for building floor and table lamp 
sales in a small community. Now it 
takes but one day every ten weeks to 
post me on the very latest develop- 
ments in lamps. 

“T spend the morning in one or 
two of the better department stores 
checking recent trends and ideas in 
shades and bases. Then I call on the 
firms from whom I make most of 
my Chicago purchases. If time 
permits, I visit the Furniture Mart. 
These trips cost not over $9 each. 
For an expenditure of $50 a year, 
my company receives a return in 
prestige, in personal enthusiasm, and 
in added sales that I feel sure is 
well worth it.” 


Changes Store Appearance 


The lure of the lamp store is un- 
doubtedly that of novelty. 

“Every time I enter our Delavan 
place it looks different,” said a sales 
executive to me. “Miss Rosencrans 
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| Knowledge of Styles 


Sells Lamps 
eer—NnO GAIN and hold 


the decorative lamp 
business of the small 
town,” says Jessie Rosen- 
crans, “an ever fresh and 
varied stock must be car- 
ried. This must be backed 
by an assured knowledge 
of style. This knowledge 
can be gained only by 
periodically visiting one 
of the lamp centers of the 
country.” 

















shifts the shades on the various bases 
every few days. She changes the 
position and arrangement of the 
lamps just as often. Then, of course, 
a new batch of ten to fifteen lamps 
arrive about once a week. She keeps 
a stock worth approximately $400 on 
the floor at all times. There is no 
reserve carried. Because of these 
policies, Miss Rosencrans will turn 
her stock seven times this year. 

“I give this cashier, who had no 
previous artistic training, carte- 
blanche on decorative lamps. She 
gets a three per cent commission on 
all sales. The average sale on floor 
lamps is $382. For table lamps $18. 
This, I think, is rather above the 
usual small town figure. She finds 
time to handle all appliance store 
prospects in addition to her other 
duties.” 

















Due to intelligent buying, this stock 
represents an investment of only $400 
and turns over seven times a year. The 


average sale on floor lamps is $32. 
For table lamps, $18. Shades are 
changed every few days. 
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Folding Ironer With 26-in. Roll 
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Among the space-saving laundry 
equipment now on the market is the 
new “Apex” folding ironer of the Apex 
Electrical Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. By releasing a lever, 
the ironer can be folded into an upright 
position, occupying a space of 18 sq. in. 
or equivalent to the space occupied by a 
kitchen chair. 

Other features of the new ironer are 
its full open end, the knee control, the 
fold-back feed board, which is so con- 
structed that it folds back hen it is 
desired to use the roll withott the feed 
board, the swinging clothes rack and 
extension end tray, the nickel-plated 
shoe and the shoe release, releasing the 
shoe so that it may be pushed back from 
the roll, for purposes of cleaning the 
shoe or recovering the roll. 

The ironer is an all-electric one, con- 
suming 10 amp. on 110 volts. The 
motor is operated and the shoe heated 
from one electrical connection, although 
two switches are used, one for the motor 
and one for heating the shoe. The motor 
is 4-hp. A pilot light indicates when 
the current is turned on in the heating 
shoe. The roll is 26 in. long. 








Vacuum-Type Washer 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 


Washing, rinsing and bluing can all 
be done electrically in the new No. 50 
“Big 3” washer of the Barlow & Seelig 
Manufacturing Company, Ripon, Wis. 
The lid of the tub, with its washing 
mechanism, can be swung over either 
of the two tubs shown here with the 
washer and will operate in any position 
when lowered, the manufacturer ex- 
plains. This feature permits thorough 
rinsing by mechanical action and 
another mechanical rinsing in_ the 
bluing water. 

The lid and castings assembled to it 
are made of highly-polished aluminum. 
The tub is copper, with nickel-plated 
interior. Air space between the tub and 
panels is provided to keep the wash 
water hot and the outer surface of the 
tub cool. Panels are easily removed and 
can be exchanged should they get 
dented or marred. The wringer is made 
to swing and lock in any desired posi- 
tion. Conveniently located safety re- 
lease. The motor is 3-hp. The gears, 
machine cut, run in oil-tight gear hous- 
ings and all shafts in Durex Oil-less 
bearings, eliminating further lubrica- 
tion. The panels and frame of the 
machine are enameled in blue and white. 
Intended retail price, $155. The extra 
tubs retail for $20 each. 
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Range for Kitchen Cabinet 
Installation 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 


Specially designed for the modern 
kitchen cabinet construction is the No. 
423-S range of the Standard Electric 
Stove Company, Toledo, Ohio. This 
range was originally built for the 
Chateau Frontenac in Detroit, 103 ranges 
being installed. 

The range is 234 in. wide, 364 in. high 
and only 20 in. from front to back, this 
construction making it possible for use 
with the modern kitchen cabinet. It has 
aluminum oven and choice of hotplates, 
also the convenient appliance receptacle, 
ali features of the “Standard” range. In 
regular finish, the range is $100; in 
white porcelain, with nickel or gray 
trim, $110. 


























Desk Lamp 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 

An appropriate gift item for the office 
man is the new desk light brought out 
by the Greist Manufacturing Company, 
New Haven, Conn. Its design may be 
seen from the accompanying illustration 
and it may be had in finishes of brushed 
brass, mahogany bronze and_ ivory 
enamel without the embossing and in 
the same three finishes with the decora- 
tive oak-leaf design. 
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Luminous Pendant 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 


Made entirely of glass, in the form of 
an acorn, is a new luminous pendant 
brought out by the Acornlite Studios, 
675 Seventy-second Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. A_ specially ‘designed rod of 
“Undark”’ luminous compound is 
enclosed in the acorn-shaped glass cup. 
A standard chain connector is put 
through a glass cap, similar in shape to 
an acorn cap and the cup and cap are 
firmly cemented together with a water- 
proof cement. The pendant is made up 
in all white, in white and amber and 
other attractive color combinations. It 
is sold mounted on an attractive multi- 
colored card and is intended to retail 
at 50c each. 
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Refrigerating Unit 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 


The simple, compact machine illus- 
trated—the ‘“Artic-Cold’’—is a refriger- 
ating unit, consisting of a special two- 
cylinder compressor, a condenser, the 
necessary piping, valves, etc., mounted 
on a heavy iron base and entirely en- 
closed in a sheet steel case. The ele- 
ment which imparts the cold or re- 
frigerating effect in the refrigerator 
consists of a specially designed expan- 
sion or frost unit, constructed of 
aluminum, in which are three cast 
aluminum drawers in which water can 
be frozen to produce ice for various 
purposes or to freeze or chill foods, 
salads, etc. This unit is made entirely 
of aluminum and is placed in the ice 
compartment of the refrigerator. Sul- 
phur dioxide is the refrigerant used. 
The machine has automatic temperature 
control and automatic expansion valve. 
The motor is of the repulsion induction 
type, of 3-hp. capacity. The unit is 
made in two models—the De Luxe 
model, entirely enclosed in enameled 
steel cabinet, 22 in. in diameter at the 
base and a junior model which does not 
have metal cabinet and which is 17 in. 
in diameter at the base. It is made by 
the Supreme Manufacturing and Ma- 
chine Company, 6 East 27th Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 
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Portable Electric Heater 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 


Either a 600-watt element or 1,000- 
watt element, 110-120 volts, may be had 
in the new portable heater of the Rome 
Manufacturing Company, Rome, N. ake 
Special windings for 32-volt and 250- 
volt d.c. or higher voltages may also be 
had. The heater is made of brass and 
copper and may be had in finishes of 
copper or nickel-plate. The design of 
the heater is such that the cold air of 
the room is drawn through the air inlets 
at the bottom and heated by the glowing 
incandescence of the element. The heat 
is reflected both by the large, highly 
polished reflector bowl and by the 
polished sides, passes through the 175 
large openings at the top and is diffused 
throughout the room both upwards and 
through the sides. The intended retail 
price of the heater is $12.50 in copper 
finish and $13.50 in nickel plate, with 
1,000-watt element. 


Waffle Iron 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 


One of the new ‘‘Hotpoint” appliances 
announced by the Edison Electric Appli- 
ance Company, 5600 West Taylor Street, 
Chicago, is the waffle iron pictured, 
which is equipped with the “Hotpoint 
Calrod” heating element in each plate. 
It bakes a 73-in. waffle. The steel body 
has nickel-plated finish and aluminum 
grids. An expansion hinge permits the 
top plate to rise parallel with the bottom 
as the waffle bakes. The iron is fur- 
nished with a single plug connection, 7 
ft. of heater cord and 2-piece attach- 
ment plug. Intended price, $10.50. With 
nickel-plated 12 in. steel tray, made 
ce for use with the waffle iron, 
.oVU. 
















































Clamp Bracket and 
Convenience Outlet 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 


Both an attractive clamp light and a 
convenience outlet are combined in the 
new ‘‘Duette” fixture sold by the Duette 
Sales Company, 309 North Alabama 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind. The conveni- 
ence outlet is concealed under the deco- 
rative tassel, the tassel being fastened 
to a plug which fits into the outlet when 
not in use. The fixture is made to clamp 
on anything from 7, in. to 1% in. thick 
and if desired, the clamp and screw 
may be removed and the _ bracket 
screwed onto wall or furniture with a 
Small wood screw. The “Duette” has 
Standard finishes of ivory and copper 
bronze, although any desired finish may 
be had at very slight additional cost. 
The intended retail price of the bracket 
is $5; for finishes other than the two 
mentioned, 50c. extra. ; 
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Folding Bridge Lamp 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 
Because of its ‘“‘knock down’’ features, 

the ‘‘Betty Jane” bridge lamp of the 
J. R. Pearsall Manufacturing Company, 
13 South Water Street, Rochester, N. Y., 
can be folded into a carton measuring 
10 in. x 31 in. x 24 in., which is a 
desirable feature when storeroom space 
is small and in saving shipping charges. 
The base folds flat and the standard 
unscrews. The lamp socket is adjustable 
and can be tilted as desired for working, 
reading or bridge playing. The lamp 
cord is concealed, running inside the 
standard. The lamp has 10-ft. cord and 
when not in use the plug can be released 
and hung out of the way on the adjust- 
able arm. The "Betty Jane’ may also 
be had in a junior lamp. The lamp is 
made of wrought iron and can be had 
in baked enamel finish in any color. 








Electric Candles 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 

Kight Christmas candles, unwired, 
are included in the Christmas window 
candle set of the Frank E. Wolcott 
Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Conn. 
The outfit contains eight Mazda Christ- 
mas tree lamps, eight special Christmas 
candle sockets, eight separate candle 
sticks, eight separate bases or candle 
holders, 50 ft. of connecting cord and a 
two-piece separable attachment plug. 
With this set, candles or groups of 
candles may be arranged to suit the 
wishes of the user, as a window decora- 
tion, table decoration, etc. The intended 
retail price, complete, is $4.50. 























Air Heater 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 


To its line of “L & H Electrics” the 
A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has added a new air 
heater that is made in two sizes—16 in. 
and 28 in. The smaller type is made for 
115-125 volts and can be had in 1,000, 
2,0u0 and 3,000-watt sizes. The same 
sizes are also built for use on 220-230 
volts. The larger heater is built for 
220-230 volts only, in ratings of 4,600, 
5,000 or 6,000 watts. The heaters are 
made of steel with cast iron legs, and 
are finished in antique brass. 





Toy Locomotive 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 


The electric controlling mechanism of 
the No. 402 electric locomotive of the 
Lionel Corporation, 48 East 21st Street, 
New York City, starts and stops the 
locomotive at any distance from the 
track by means of the controlling rheo- 
stat supplied with it. The locomotive is 
17 in. long and 6% in. high. It has two 
electric headlights and automatic coup- 
lers. When the locomotive is running 
forward, the front headlight is illumi- 
nated; when it is reversed, the rear one 
shines brilliantly and the front one is 
automatically disconnected. The loco- 
motive pictured has hand-reversing con- 
troller while No. 402K has electric re- 
versing controller. The intended list 
price of No. 402, with electric lamps for 
headlights and directions for operating, 
$32.25; No. 402E is $38.75. 


All-Glass Lighting Unit 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 
Made entirely of glass, with the ex- 

ception of the small amount of metal 
contained in the mechanism of the por- 
celain lamp receptacle, is a new lighting 
unit brought out by the Gill Glass Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. This ‘‘Allglass” 
screwless fixture is specially designed 
for bathroom and kitchen lighting. It 
may be had in the pull chain or keyless 
bracket type or in the pull chain or 
keyless ceiling fixture. Both types are 
offered with plain glass shade or with 
tile-effect glass shade. The shade and 
canopy are made of “Hyperion” glass 
and all types of the unit are equipped 
with’ H. & H. porcelain pull chain or 
keyless receptacle with adjustable at- 
tachment for connecting to fixture stud. 
It can be used only on fixture stud in- 
stallations with outlet box not over 4 
in. diameter. 
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Electrical Home Laundry Equipment 





























New Thor Washers and Ironer 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 192 
Two new washers and a new folding 

ironer are being announced by the Elec- 

tric Household Utilities Corporation, 600 

West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. The 

washers are of the cylinder type, and 

are made in two sizes, the Thor 8 having 

an eight-sheet capacity and the Thor 6, 

in six-sheet size. Both the washers and 

the ironer are finished in white Duco 
and nickel, making them unusually 
attractive laundry units Features of 
the previous folding ironer have been 
retained with the exception of the finish. 

The new ironer is listed at $160 in East- 

ern markets. 

Many new features are incorporated 
in the washers. They are self-oiling 
and have new drive mechanism that is 
removable as a unit and that fits closer 
to the tubs. They have automatic over- 
load cut-out switch to protect the motor 
from overload. The wringer is re- 
movable, as is the cylinder cover. Both 
machines are all metal, with copper tubs 
and aluminum cylinders. The retail 
price of the Thor 8 is $175 in Chicago 
and Eastern markets and the Thor 6 
is $160. 














Cabinet-Type Ironer 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 


In the new Model “‘C” ironer of Smith 
Home Appliances, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., 
the Smith ironer is mounted on an 
attractive cabinet, finished to harmonize 
with any home appointments. Like 
previous models, the new cabinet ironer 
has the ironing shoe located below the 
roll. Pressure is controlled by con- 
veniently-placed hand lever. The ironer 
is all-electric, both heated and operated 
by electricity, consuming 1140 watts. 
The motor is yy-hp. in size and the heat- 
ing element is a Helicoil sheath wire 
unit. The roll is 25 in. long and 6 in. 
in diameter. The intended retail price 
of the ironer, on time payment terms of 
$10 down and $10 per month for twelve 
months, is $130. 
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Washer with Thermos Tub 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 

By reason of its ‘“Sta-Hot” construc- 
tion, the tub of the new ‘“‘Eveready Sta- 
Hot Rotafoam” washer of the National 
Sales & Manufacturing Company, 609 
Keosauqua Way, Des Moines, Iowa, is 
designed to keep the wash water hot 
through the washing: period. The tub is 
all-metal, with double walls and has 
cast aluminum lid. The washing action 
is accomplished through the lid of the 
machine. The gears are encased and 
run in oil and the gear housing is packed 
at the factory with sufficient supply of 
lubricant to last for several years. The 
all-metal wringer is reversible and 
automatically locks in five different 
wringing positions. 
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Combination Washer 
and Dryer 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 


Another new wringerless washing 
machine, a combination washer and 
dryer recently placed on the market, is 
made by the Cope Swift Company, 
Detroit, Mich. This new washer has 
two separate and complete compart- 
ments, so that one batch of clothes may 
be rinsed, blued and dried while a 
second batch is being washed. The 
drying basket is located just above the 
washing compartment and within the 
rinsing compartment so that the entire 
washing operation may be performed 
without lifting the clothes from one tub 
to another. 

The washing tub, the drying basket 
and the rinsing compartment are of 
thick aluminum, with all corners rounded. 
The capacity of the washing compart- 
ment and that of the drying basket is 
5 sheets. 





















Washer 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 


In the new “Quick Coffield’” washer 
brought out by the Coffield Washer Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, the washing action 
is produced by what is described as a 
“quadruple surger.”’ The capacity of the 
tub, of copper, is ten sheets. Other 
features are the automatic water deflec- 
tor with stationary drainboards, the all- 
metal wringer of Coffield design, with 
double control, multiple pressure. There 
is only one gear case between operation 
of the motor and surger and one for the 
wringer control, all parts being com- 
pletely enclosed. Both gear cases are 
supplied with lubricant intended to last 
indefinitely and the bearings are of the 
Arguto oilless type. The finish of the 
washer is gray enamel with nickel trim- 
ming and the tub is of polished copper. 
Intended retail price, $160. 
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Dolly-Type Washer 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 


Several outstanding new features are 
incorporated in the “Atlantic” washer 
of the Atlantic Washing Machine Com- 
pany, Atlantic, Iowa. Washing action 
is furnished by an improved “dolly” ; 
the tub is square with indentures in the 
sides; and there is a sliding tub rack 
of metal which slides under the ma- 
chine when not in use. 

The “dolly” is of cast aluminum and 
the fins or splashers are deep and well 
rounded. When the lid is raised the 
action of the “dolly” is automatically 
stopped and is started when the lid is 
lowered. The motor is a full 4-hp. and 
is placed at the top of the machine. 
The tub is copper, tin-coated inside and 
its capacity is six sheets. Intended re- 
tail price, $90, f.o.b. Atlantic, Iowa. 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 
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Concealed Lighting Unit for 
Bank Use 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 


In the “Bank-Ray” of Curtis Lighting, 
Inc., 1119 West Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, is provided a new fixture that dis- 
penses with visible lighting sources. The 
new unit consists of small but powerful 
silvered glass X-Ray reflectors con- 
cealed in an ornamental housing located 
at and fastened to the tons of the bank 
cage cornices and finished in such a way 
that it appears to be the coping of the 
grill itself. The unit can be made to 
provide direct-indirect lighting, in which 
a portion of the light from the X-Ray 
reflectors is directed down into the 
cages and the majority of it thrown up- 
ward to furnish general illumination for 
the bank; direct lighting, where only 
the bank cage counters are to be illu- 
minated; and totally indirect lighting, 
in which case the bottom of the “Bank 
Ray” is closed and all the light is 
thrown upwards from the X-Ray reflect- 
ors in the housing. 

The ‘‘Bank-Ray” is very flexible and 
can be adapted to all lengths, curves 
and irregularities of the coping. In 
every case, the quality of the illumina- 
tion is determined by the spacing of the 
reflectors. The material of the unit is 
either bronze or steel, the latter in any 
finish to meet individual requirements. 


New Items the Contractor Can Use and Sell 








Bracket-Type Receptacle with 


Convenience Outlet 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 


Particular attention is called by Pass 
& Seymour, Inc., Solvay, N. Y., to its 
new bracket-type receptacle with con- 
venience outlet—to the fact that the 
porcelain shade holder and the porcelain 
ring are made of the same high-grade 
porcelain as the body of the receptacle 
so that these parts of the device can 
be relied upon to always maintain the 
same newness and color as the re- 
ceptacle. Another advantage claimed for 
the new device is the ease in installing 
it on a Gem X type switch box and the 
majority of the surface boxes with the 
34 in. opening. The receptacle’ is 
supplied in pull and keyless types, 














Flush Receptacles 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 


The Eagle Electric, Manufacturing 
Company, 59 Hall Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is making single and double flush 
receptacles of shallow and improved con- 
struction. They have cold-molded in- 
sulation and heavy phosphor-bronze 
contacts. 


Bell 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 


For operation with transformers or 
dry cells, the Gaynor Electric Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., is manufacturing a 
line of bells, with 24-in. brass gongs. 
The contacts are extra large pure sil- 
ver, self-cleaning and sealed to prevent 
tampering. The magnets have thin 
laminated cores of permeable iron. The 
one-piece hammer is inside the gong, 
completely protecting it. 


















Combination Flush Receptacle 
and Tumbler Switch With Plate 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 


The new Bryant device No. 2957 of 
the Bryant Electric Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., is described by its manu- 
facturer as a combination flush receptacle 
and double-pole tumbler switch with 
plate. The receptacle and switch com- 
bination is a complete device in itself 
and the plate is separate. The switch 
handle does not interfere with the 
attachment plug cap when in the out- 
let. The handle is_ indicating. No. 
2957 fits in a one-gang box and can be 
installed so that the switch will con- 
trol the plug outlet, or so the plug out- 
let is always in circuit. 

The new device, it is pointed out, is 
of particular value to householders 
having a number of flush switches in 
their homes where receptacles could 
also be used. Any double-pole flush 
switch can be replaced in a few minutes 
by this new combination flush receptacle 
and double-pole switch with plate. 














Ruled Adjustable Cross Bar 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 


The B & L Metal Stamping Company, 
Inc.; 159 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has brought out a new improved 
“Belmet” ruled adjustable cross bar. It 
can be used for ceiling fixtures in sizes 
ranging from 34 in. to 8 in. The sliding 
bars are marked with lines and numbers 
for quick setting and, the company ex- 
plains, there is no need to cut off any 
parts when used on small units. The 
illustration shows a cross bar set to 4% 
In. on a stud box. 
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Stand for Refrigerator Units 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 


For installations of electric refrigerat- 
ing systems that are not self-contained 
units, the A-T-E-M Universal Stand 
Company, 112 Marine Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has designed a stand to hold 
and support the _ refrigerating unit, 
which is usually placed in the basement 
or other convenient location. 

The stand, which is made of “‘Bauxa- 
lite’ aluminum and is rust-proof, is 
adjustable to fit every standard size tank 
for use with all makes and sizes of 
refrigerators. Because of this adjust- 
able feature, the use of the stand saves 
about an hour’s time or more on each 
installation, the company points out. 
There are no holes to drill for supports 
and the only tool needed to set up the 
stand is a wrench. 








Tumbler Switch 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 


Many desirable features are included 
in the new tumbler switch of the Arrow 
Head Line of the Arrow Electric Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. The switch 
comes in four types—No. 6444, single 
pole; 6445, double pole; No. 6446, three 
point; and 6447, four point. 

The switch has plaster ears to help in 
positioning and has rugged handle with 
“On” and “Off” indication. Its brown 
tone handle matches either brass or 
molded plates. The combination yoke 
and frame are of one piece and the one- 
piece contact and terminal are held in 
positive position by two screws. A dust 
cover, securely fastened by lugs on the 
frame, protects the machinism. 











Two Porcelain-Enameled 


Brackets 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 
Two new and improved ‘‘Aglite’’ 


brackets are being announced by the 
Edwin F. Guth Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


One of the new units is a wall bracket, 
No. A-2576, with adjustable shade, and 
the other is a candle-type bracket, No. 
A-2572. Both brackets have oval 
canopies and may be had with small 
convenience outlet, if desired. Both of 
these new brackets may be had _ in 
keyless and _  pull-chain’ types. The 


candle-type bracket has glazed porcelain 
toggle switch with enameled fibre screw 
cap. All “Aglite’ canopies are made of 
heavy-gage metal with three coats of 
porcelain enamel, which finish is made 
to withstand discoloration, rust or 
tarnish. 
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Wall-Outlet Electric Range 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 

Designed to operate from the ordinary 
wall outlet is a new “Everhot Wall- 
Outlet” electric range just announced by 
the Swartzbaugh Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio. Its design can be 
seen from the accompanying photograph. 
It has three burners—the top burner, 
the broiler and the bottom plate. All 
the cooking required in a family, from 
roasts to pies and pastries, can be done 
in this new compact range. The top 
burner, like the other burners, has two 
heats, 660 watts as high heat and 330 as 
low heat. The broiler may be used for 
high heat, 660 watts or low, 150 watts, 
and the bottom plate in a _ similar 
manner. The total wattage of the oven, 
however, cannot exceed 810 watts, 
which, the company points out, is 
sufficient heat for every purpose. 

For ease in cleaning and in replacing 
the easily-renewable elements, there is 
a door at the front and back of the oven, 
so that access to the oven may be had 
from either side. Because of its three- 
leg construction, the range is sturdy and 
substantial and there is no danger of 
its becoming ‘‘wobbly.”’ The shelves in 
the oven are adjustable to six different 
positions. The range is of heavy steel 
construction, with rust-proof interior 
and it is Duco finished in battleship 
gray, nickel trimmed. The intended re- 
tail price is $49.50, 


Electric Candelabra Set 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 


For holiday or general home use the 
Wellmade Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Torrington, Conn., has brought 
out an electric candelabra set consisting 
of eight candles. The set may be had in 
three different finishes—Set No. 1 
having silvered base with candles in 
duotone silver and red finish with 
imitation wax drippings; No. 2 has 
candles duotone in green and gold, with 
gold-finished base; and Set No. 3 is a 
holiday number, having green-finished 
base, with candles in duotone red and 
green. All sets are complete with 8 
Mazda lamps, liberal cord and _ two- 
piece attachment plug. The actual size 
of the set is 244 in. long and 11 4 in. 
high. Intended retail price, $7.50. 














Electric Fireplace Log 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 


The Aetna Electric Company, 119 
Seventeenth Street, Buffalo, N. Y., is 
the manufacturer of an electric log that 
can be used as a fireplace log or as an 
electric heater in any room desired. It 
is 13 in. high, 20 in. long and 11 in. 
deep. In a descriptive item of this log 
in the September issue a statement was 
made that should have read: “The 
heat rays from this log are not focused 
on one spot but are radiated over a 
radius of 150 deg., making it possible 
for a family group to sit around the 
fire and all receive the same benefits 
from the electric heat.” 


























Cigar Lighter 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 


On the list of appropriate Christmas 
gifts for the man may be placed the 
new “Gacor Litit’ cigar lighter of the 
General Appliance Corporation, 120 
Highth Street, San Francisco, Cal. This 
new lighter has an element that is 
easily replaced by merely unscrewing 
and inserting the new one. The design 
of the “Litit’” may be seen from the 
at illustration. It is of egg 
shell finish, in ecru, pink, green, ivory 
or mahogany. It is packed in an 
attractive box which will hold sixty 
cigarettes and which may be used as a 
cigarette container for the home or 
office. Intended retail price, $2.50. 
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6-Lb. Iron 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 

The Superior Electric Products Com- 
pany, 2206 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo., 
is bringing out a new 6-lb. iron known 
as “Glide Easy” No. 90. It has many 
prominent features including the new 
attached iron rest, the receding point, 
designed to give a clear view of the 
work, the air space between iron and 
handle to insure cool handle and the 
spring clip which holds the plug firmly 
and thus prevents arching at terminal 
pins. The iron has polished steel base 
and black rubberoid handle. Intended 
retail price, $3. 





Four-Cup Percolator 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 
Because of its four-cup size,—the “in- 

between” size,—the No. 401 aluminum 
percolator of the Frank E. Wolcott 
Manufacturing Company, Hartford, 
Conn., will fill a constant need in the 
market. It has open-type spout, glass 
top and curved, ebonized wood handle. 
Its overall height is 87 in. 440 watts. 
The intended retail price is, $3.50. 
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Electric Range 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 


The Walker & Pratt Manufacturing 
Company, 31 Union Street, Boston, 
Mass., is offering a new electric range, 
designed to retail for less than $100. 
Its over-all measurements are 36 in. in 
length, 41% in. in width and 214% in. in 
depth. The size of the cooking top is 
18 in. x 19§ in. and the oven is 14 in. x 
14 in. x 174 in. The total wattage is 
5,500 watts—two 6 in. 1,000-watt center- 
heat burners; one 8-in. 1,500-watt cen- 
ter-heat burner; in the oven, a 1,000- 
watt removable grid broiler; and a 
1,000-watt removable grid. Other fea- 
tures are the reciprocating switches, 
side-wall type indicator, shelf-type oven 
door with new patent adjustable spring, 
non-breakable, and enamel switch board 
cover. The new range is known as 
“Crawford 14-61.” 
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Correction 


In an item in this section of the 
September issue, Stone & Company, 
Cambridge, Mass., were mentioned as 
distributors in the East for the General 
Appliance Corporation of San Fran- 
cisco. Stone & Company are distribu- 
tors for the New England states only, 
other distributors being George 
Brazer, Inc., Philadelphia, Southern 
Flasher Button Company, Jacksonville, 
Fla., Shapard, Perry & Hathaway, New 
Orleans’ McKee & Company, Cincinnati, 
and Delangton Bros., Cleveland. 











Radiant Heater 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 


For use in large room, store or office, 
the Fitzgerald Manufacturing Company, 
Torrington, Conn., has brought out its 
Model C “Star-Rite”’ heater, with 14-in. 
reflector. It is 17 in. high and the 
reflector is made of heavy gage copper. 
The wire guard is of copper wire and is 
easily detached. The large base is of 
cast iron in green gold or mahogany 
finish. The Nichrome wire element is 
cone-shaped on Edison screw base. In- 
tended retail price of Model C, $6.50. 
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Decorative Coffee Set 

Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 

The “Marie Antoinette” coffee set pic- 
tured here, made by the Robeson Roch- 
ester Corporation, Rochester, N. Y., is 
distinctly beautiful in design and finish. 
It has cameo inserts which add much to 
its decorative appearance. The set is 
made of “Plateen’’ ware, a new “Royal 
Rochester” development featuring 4 
nickel butler finish that looks like silver 
yet is a much harder metal, less easily 
scratched and very easily cleaned. 

Another feature of “Royal Rochester” 
percolators is the new “‘take-apart’” bas- 
ket. The basket of the inset which 
holds the coffee can be taken from the 
stem since its construction is such that 
it is suspended from the top of the stem. 
This construction, it has been found, to 
a great extent eliminates breakage and 
makes easier the cleaning of the basket. 
Intended retail price of the set, com- 
ge with tray, sugar and creamer, 
is $4§ 























Traveling Iron 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 


A practical and welcome gift for the 
traveler, the girl away at school or for 
use in ironing dainty fabrics in the 
home is the new press kit of the Edison 
Electric Appliance Company, 5600 West 
Taylor Street, Chicago. This new iron 
is the “Hotpoint Junior’’ iron, fitted with 
a patent finish leatherette case. The 
iron is furnished in 32, 100, 110, 120, 
200, 220 and 240 volts. Its intended list 
price is $4.95. 


Switch-Signal Tower and 
Power Station 

Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 

Two new items to be offered by the 
Lionel Corporation, 48 East 21st Street, 
New York City, for the Christmas sea- 
son are the No. 437 illuminated switch- 
signal tower and the No. 435 power sta- 
tion. The power house is here illus- 
trated. 

The signal tower has a panel board on 
the rear with six knife switches which 
may be used for operating illuminated 
accessories such as stations, lamp posts, 
bungalows and villas. The lights can 
be turned on and off by means of these 
switches, so that it is not necessary to 
have them illuminated all the time the 
train is in operation. The tower is 
made of steel, enameled in various 
eolors. It is 10% in. long and 94 in. 
high. It is listed at $8.50. 

The power station is for use with 
Type “A” or “B” transformers. It 
measures 5% in. long, 44 in. wide and 5% 
in. high to the roof. The base is hollow 
so that the power station can be easily 
placed over the transformer, It is $2.50. 
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Cigar Lighter 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 


Among the gifts for men will be found 
the electric cigar lighter. The Frank 
E. Wolcott Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford, Conn., has an electric cigar 
lighter that is made to fit the hand. The 
push button and the end bushing are in 
green and white composition while the 
body of the lighter is nickel plated. Its 
overall length is 5 in. Intended retail 
price, $2.75. 




















Oil Burner 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 


Of the exclusive features character- 
izing the new oil burner brought out by 
the Crosley Radio Corporation, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, the most outstanding are the 
are ignition, the self-priming centrifu- 
gal pump and the radio clarifier, a de- 
vice which prevents the burner causing 
interference with radio reception. 

The burner is made to fit any type of 
coal-burning furnace. It jis placed out- 
side the furnace, the flame being di- 
rected into the ash pit door. It is neat 
in design and takes up comparatively 
small space in front of the furnace. 
There are but two moving parts and all 
the mechanism is fully protected, the 
burner being housed in enameled steel. 
Safety features are incorporated in its 
construction. The self-priming centrifu- 
gal pump automatically draws but 1 qt. 
of oil from the tank at a time. When 
the burner is stopped, the pump stops 
with it. The oil supply is shut off im- 
mediately should the oil fail to ignite. 
Ignition is positive, the company ex- 
plains, because of the high temperature 
(approximately 6,000 deg. F.) produced 
by the electric arc, an exclusive feature 
of the new burner. 
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Cigar Lighter 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 


The dainty figurine that graces all the 
productions of Frankart, Inc., 225 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, now appears 
on a new item,—an electric cigar lighter 
which may be had in the model shown 
and in another model which accommo- 
dates an ash tray. The little figure of 
No. E-1003, illustrated, when lifted from 
the base, exposes a unit for lighting 
cigars and cigarettes, the unit auto- 
matically lighting when tipped upward. 
The lighter is made for use on the 
ordinary house circuit. Its height is 84 
in. and the intended retail price is about 
$5. The ashtray lighter, No. E-1002, 
with ruby glass tray liner, is about $7.50. 
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Paneled Percolator 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 


In five-cup size is a new paneled pot- 
type percolator brought out by the Edi- 
son Electric Appliance Company, 5600 
West Taylor Street, Chicago. The new 
percolator has a polished nickel-plated 
body, silver-lined, and equipped with the 
“Hotpoint Calrod”’ unit thermo protector 
switch. The handle jis of metal and is 
well insulated. The percolator may also 
be had in the urn type, retailing at $31. 
The model illustrated is $24.25. Both 
models may be had for use on 100, 110, 
120, 200, 220 and 240 volts. 




















Outdoor Lantern 

Electrical Merchandising, October, 1926 

In the line of distinctive metal prod- 
ucts offered by James R. Marsh, 101 
Park Avenue, New York City, is the 
Colonial lantern pictured, No. 100. The 
lantern is substantially made, for out- 
door use, It is 104 in. high overall, in- 


cluding the bracket, 5 in. in diameter, 
with a 5-in. back plate wired and 
equipped ready for use. Its intended 


retail price is about $20. 
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Cleartone Radio Co., 
Cincinnati (a.c.), $200 





















Radio Corp. of America, 
New York (a.c.), $575 
Also Radiola 28 with 104 
Speaker (a.c.), $535 


























Tidmarsh’s Radio Supply, 
Elwood, Ind. (a.c.), $250 
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60-cycle current. 

















Amrad Corp., Medford Hillside, 
Mass. (a.c.), $150 

















Harold Herbert, Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y. (a.c.), $99.50 

















Martian Mfg. Co., Inc., 
West Orange, N. J. (a.c.), $175 

















Sovereign Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. (a.c.), $130 





Wide Price Range in Lam p-Socket 


Radio is more than ever an electrical appliance with the 
increased number and popularity of the “batteryless” re- 
ceivers. Most of the sets illustrated are for use on 110-volt 

















Argus Radio Corp., 
New York (a.c.), $250 

















Sparks-Withington Co., 
Jackson, Mich. (a.c.), $360 

















Melodyne Radio Co., 
New York (a.c. or d.c.), $300 
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Radio Sets for 1926-1927 Season 


These pages carry, as nearly as the editors can learn, a prac- 

tically complete listing of the receiving sets of this socket 

power type now actually on the market. Many companies 
not here listed are experimenting with this type. 

















Colonial Radio Corp., 
Long Island City, N. Y. (a.c.), $225 

















Blair Radio Lab., 
New York (a.c.), $395 





‘Distantone Radios, Inc., 


Lynbrook, N.Y. (a.c.), $275 
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Wright-DeCoster, Inc., 
St. Paul (a.c.), $313.75 


All-American Radio 


Garod Corp., Belleville, 
Corp., Chicago (a.c.), $335 


N. J. (a.c.), $310 
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Nassau Radio Co., 


National Radio Co., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. (a.c.), $325 


Forest Lake, Minn. (a.c.), $250 

















Zenith Radio Corp., 
Chicago, Ill. (a.c.), $280 





Minerva Radio Co., 
Chicago, Ill. (a.c.), $200 
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ELECTRICAL 


Kansas City Company Tries Out 


The Meter-Reader Salesman 


How Middle West utility directs 
this potential force for larger 
sales and stabilized selling 


[ | sett eno the meter reader to 
sell appliances has interesting 
possibilities, according to C. F. 

Farley, vice-president in charge of 

merchandising for the Kansas City 

Power & Light Company, Kansas 

City, Mo. 

“T have one man, a former meter 
reader,” he states, “who is getting 
into more homes and selling more 
small appliances than most of my 
regular salesmen. For five years he 
had been making the monthly cycle 
of his appointed rounds, much the 
same as thousands of other meter 
readers were doing—today his gross 
sales of electrical appliances average 
$190 per week.” 

Mr. Farley is watching this “test 
case” very closely. He explains the 
way in which his attention was 
directed to certain specific advan- 
tages of developing outside salesmen 
through the meter reading depart- 
ment, in this manner: 


Home Sales Department 
Organized in Three Steps 


There were, it appears, three 
steps which led to the final organiza- 
tion of his present Home Sales De- 
partment. 

The first step was when Mr. Farley 
decided to identify all of his meter 
readers by fitting them out with 
uniforms. These uniforms consist of 
a cap, jacket and trousers of olive 
whip cord material. On both lapels 
of coat is placed the insignia of the 
company. These outfits cost the 
lighting company $45 and are fur- 
nished free to the men. 

The second step in the development 
of the meter-reading department as 
a definite selling outlet came about 
when it was necessary to make a 
change in the personnel of the out- 
side selling organization. The man 
in charge of the meter readers sug- 
gested to Mr. Farley that he be given 
an opportunity to supervise the out- 
side salesmen who were selling minor 
appliances. Mr. Farley approved the 


idea and gave him his opportunity 
to make good. Under the direction 





of this employee the sales of small 
appliances increased, it is estimated, 
from ten to ‘twenty per cent. 

About six months ago a campaign 
was put on to sell kitchen units. In- 
asmuch as the meter readers have 
ready access to the kitchen, their 
services were utilized to help sell this 
particular article. 


Meter-Reader’s Sales Amounted 
to $160 the First Week 


One of the meter readers made a 
particularly good showing. March 1, 
this man, at his own request, was 
transferred from meter reading to 
selling appliances exclusively, and as 
waffle irons were being featured for 
March, he was instructed to go out 
and see what he could do with them. 
Results were most gratifying. The 
first week his sales totaled $160, but 
what is of greater interest, he re- 
ported that the percentage of au- 
diences which he was able to obtain 
with housewives was considerably 
greater than that of men in civilian 
clothes, who were working the same 
territory with him. 

“When the housewife sees me come 
up the walk, or step on the porch, 











Why Meter Readers 
Make Good Salesmen 


C. F. Farley, vice-presi- 
dent, Kansas City Power & 
Light Company, is prob- 
ing the sales possibilities 
of the meter reader. 

He finds that they are 
good sales producers be- 
cause: 

1. They know their ter- 
ritory and the people in it. 

2. Getting into the 
home is no problem to 
the meter reader. 


3. Housewives accept 
their recommendations as 


expert and authoritative. 
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she knows by my uniform that I 
am with the Kansas City Power & 
Light Company and she always comes 
to the door,” he told his supervisor. 

“If you could have your choice of 
a uniform or of civilian clothes,” 


Mr. Farley asked this graduate 
meter reader, which would you 
take?” 


“Give me the identification mark 
every time,” he replied. 

Another advantage of promoting 
the most promising material from 
the meter reading department to the 
outside selling organization is that 
these men know their territory. 
They are acquainted with the ma- 
jority of people in it and they know 
the company’s policies. Housewives 
frequently welcome a visit from the 
meter reader because they have some 
question in mind, regarding the 
meter or the company, which they 
know he can answer. 

Let it not be thought that the 
salesman in his meter’ reader’s 
uniform misrepresents his true mis- 
sion. He will say, for example: 
“Good morning, Mrs. Atwell, I 
represent the Kansas City Power & 
Light Company as you can see from 
my uniform. I have called to tell 
you about our special April offer on 
waffle irons.” This is approximately 
the language of his opening remark. 


Is Meter Reader Type Suitable 
For Sales Work? 


Mr. Farley was asked regarding 
the suitability for a sales position of 
the average type of man who reads 
meters. “Of course, he replied, there 
are a number of our meter readers 
who would never make good sales- 
men, even on smaller appliances; 
however, in the case of the first man 
I selected and one or two others, 
this plan appears to be working out 
so successfully that I intend from 
now on to inquire into the sales pos- 
sibilities of each applicant for a 
position as meter reader. 

The meter reader in question is a 
good hard worker and he is the type 
of man that talks the language of 
the common people. I am sure that 
this has its advantages in 80 per cent 
of the interviews which he has with 
housewives.” 

In conclusion, the fact that these 
men find it easy to gain an entrée 
into the homes and that they have 
earned the housewives’ confidence en- 
ables them to make a good sales 
record. 

Mr. Farley feels fully justified in 
giving the meter-reading men 2 
chance to sell. 






















Electrical Merchandising Pictorial 


A Monthly Picture Section of Sales Ideas 
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ef obilizing Selling Power 
. - 
g [HE Kansas City Power and Light Company uses The man pictured above, one of the Kansas City men 
. some of its uniformed meter readers as appliance’ estimates that his chance of obtaining recognition at 
‘ salesmen. The uniformed man creates confidence in the front door and receiving an attentive hearing is 


the mind of the housewife and frequently obtains an 30 per cent better than that of the salesman in street 
audience, where the man in civilian clothes fails. dress. See the article on the opposite page. 




















As a happy alternate for the 
Christmas-card custom, one im- 
porter suggests as a Christmas 
greeting the quaint little etching 
found on the wall above. It re- 
tails for $1. The boudoir lamp, 
with ivory and gold base is $7.50 
and the pleated georgette shade is 
$10. The Bavarian porcelain per- 
fume bottle, boxed, is $2 and the 
amber glass vanity set is $4. The 
hairdryer is $9, the marcel waver 
is $4 and the curling iron in the 
foreground $3.50. 













Gitt 
Merchandise 


to usher in the 


Christmas 


buying season 





















The long trinket box that occupies the 
center of the picture is an actual Chinese 
pillow, fashioned into a bow. It is $18. 
The Chinese brass teapot is $24 and the 
dinner gong, of wrought iron and brass, 











is $9. The blue pottery lamp to the right 
with parchment shade, hand-painted with 
Chinese scene is $10 and the typically 
Chinese lamp at the left with beaded 
shade is $5, 


Manufacturers’ names 
listed on page 134 


The oxidized silver pea- 
cock shown may be used 
singly or in pairs or a 
smaller one, which is a 
salt shaker as well as 
an ornament, may be 
had. The peacock pic- 
tured is $4.50. The 
pottery vase is $5 and 
the roses, of wax, are 
$3.90 per doz The 
toaster, an automatic 
one that shuts itself 
off when the bread ‘is 
toasted, is $13.50 and 
the percolator set, in 
nickel finish, including 
tray, is $42. 
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_ figure prominently in Christmas 





In a round-up of lamp and gift 
sources many new and unusual 
articles are seen,—intriguing little 
numbers from Italy, France, Czecho- 
slovakia and other European coun- 
tries and many from the East and 
Far East as well. American-made 
giftwares, however, in spite of the 
foreign-goods influx will again 


merchandising for everybody buys 
something electrical at Christmas- 
time. 





Charming indeed, in seaweed green 
pottery, is the console set pictured. 
The flowers are supported by a 
white pottery “Turtle Girl” and 
the four-piece set, complete, retails 
for $12. The little porcelain duck 
that looks so wise is $1 and the 
small porcelain heliotrope card 
holder is 60c. 









































In the modern home, even time is 
kept electrically. Here is one of 
the new models of mantel or tam- 
bour clock, operated right from 
the ordinary lighting cireuit. It 
has mahogany case, with silver- 
finished dial and retails for $24.50, 
The small Danish metal cigarette 
holder is $9 and the pottery vase 
is $2.50. ‘ 








Four numbers that will attract the 
Christmas shopper. The two-light can- 
delabra at the left, finished in antique 
gold, is $12. The small boudoir candle 
stick lamp with silk shade is $12 com- 


For the buffet in the 
electrical home here 
is a percolator set 
that is made to re- 
tail at $36, including 
tray, and a waffle 
iron that is listed at 
$9. The oxidized sil- 
ver electric candle 
stick is $8 and the 
composition candle 
shield, with hand- 
painted ship is $2.50. 
The pottery fruit 
dish, which may also 
be had as a console 
set is $5, 





















plete. The square-based lamp of French 
pottery with shade to match, $11 com- 
plete. The hand-painted parchment 
telephone screen is $8 and the “Fish” 
lamp at the extreme left, is $10. 
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This astounding 
test proves the un- 
excelled continuous 
efficiency of the 
Eureka “High 
Vacuum” Principle 
of Cleaning. 


UREKA unit sales during the first 8 months of this year far exceed the 

unit sales of any other “make” of electric cleaner. Thus the dominance of 
Eureka in the electric cleaner industry, so clearly established by the record 
Eureka sales of 1925, continues and increases. 


Public demand for the Grand Prize Eureka grows steadily greater and greater 
in the face of all manner of claims made for competing “makes” and all sorts of 
complicated mechanical aids to cleaning, hailed as “revolutionary improvements. ” 


Supreme simplicity of design, uncompromising quality of manufacture and 
amazing cleaning efficiency are responsible for the selection of the Eureka by 
approximately one third of the world’s purchasers of electric cleaners. 
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It naturally results from this that any progressive dealer can get electric 
cleaner business more easily and profitably with the Eureka than with any less 
efficient and less popular “make.” Wire or write the factory for complete 
information regarding the Eureka Franchise and Eureka advertising and mer- 
chandising plans for your district. 











See the Eureka Exhibit at the Sesquicentennial Exposition, Philadelphia, Exposition Building 


EurekKA Vacuum CLEANER Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 
Largest Manufacturers of Vacuum Cleaners in the World 


Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario 


Foreign Branches: 8 Fisher Street, London, W. C. 1, England; 
58-60 Margaret Street, Sydney, Australia 
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The New Sunnysuds 1s nota “happy accident” | ys 
of the moment. It is the result of many years 
of careful experimenting and testing, carried on yg 
with two important objects in view—to en-’ 
able Sunnysuds Dealers to outsell even the hardest competition, and to 
operate at a greater net profit. 











qHE NEW 
Sunnsuds 


“ 


In the New Sunnysuds are combined 16 major features, a majority of 
which are exclusive with Sunnysuds. These 16 features offer a tre- 
mendous selling advantage to Sunnysuds Dealers. 





“WA limited number of Sunnysuds Dealer Franchises are still open. A | 
letter will bring you complete details.* : 


SUNNY LINE APPLIANCES, INC. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Canadian Factory; Onward Manufacturing Company, Limited, Kitchener, Ontario 
Foreign Sales Dept., 149 Broadway, New York City 


Pe Le ee 


*We are now ready to discuss with any interested business men the 
possibilities of the Sunnysuds Franchise in the following cities: 
BOSTON COLUMBUS MINNEAPOLIS 
PHILADELPHIA MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS 
TOLEDO KANSAS CITY 
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More mothers attended the 
electric cooking school in 
Oakland, California, be- 
cause they could bring 
their children along and 
“check” them while they 
listened to the demonstra- 
tion. 


Above: 

The Advisory Elec- 

tric Kitchen recently 

opened in San Francisco by the 
Emporium, a leading department 
store. Electrical appliances shown 
include a refrigerator, range, 
water heater, and full 
equipment of smaller 

devices. 






































And now it’s the “Camp Electric”: 
A. B. Collins, acting commercial 
manager, Alabama Power Com- 
pany, and J. H. Adkins, Shook & 
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Fletcher Supply Company, 


Bir- 
mingham, Ala., when their home 
burned pitched their camp on the 
lines of the Alabama Power Co. 


Floor platforms provide both window 
and store display in the new show- 
rooms of the People’s Light Company, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


and equipped the tents with elec- 
tric range, refrigerator, water 
heater, toaster, percolator, waffle 
iron and other conveniences. 
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Gets a House-Wiring 
Job a Day 


with iron as premium 


HE electric iron is probably 
| the first appliance that is 
wanted by the housewife after 
her house is wired. Making use of 
this fact, G. E. Wark, an electrical 
contractor of Albany, N. Y., adver- 
tises an electric iron free to each 
person having a house wired. If the 
customer does not wish an electric 
iron the amount may be applied on 
any other appliance. 

The salesmen find that the offer 
of the iron, when coupled with 
the time-payment plan, efficiently 
smooths out any objections to high 
price with the arguments of useful 
service on easy terms. 

Straight house-to-house canvass, 
backed by newspaper advertising, is 
found most effective. The salesmen 
locate the houses not served by elec- 
tricity (1) by going to the power 
company for a list of customers in 
the underground-service districts 
and (2) by observing the service 
connections in the districts served 
by pole. In districts where there is 
no electric service they get from the 
power company the number of in- 
stallations required before service 
will be installed, and then they go 
after the required number. 

Each salesman usually carries one 
of the free irons with him. To let 
the housewife actually see and feel 
this shiny object puts emphasis on 
the sales talk. The solicitor explains 
carefully how the wiring job is laid 
out by specialists who do nothing 
else and how it can be paid for on 
the easy terms of ten per cent down 
and from ten to fifteen months on the 
balance. The fact that the job is 
guaranteed for one year is found of 
great importance when selling the 
installation. 

Representative Averages Figured 
for Estimating 

Practically no fixtures are sold by 
the salesmen. All customers are re- 
quested to come to the store to select 
their fixtures. This avoids misun- 
derstandings. 

In estimating the wiring installa- 
tion for a house, it has been found 
through past experience that repre- 
sentative averages for different 


types of residences can be figured. 
In this manner typical flat rates per 
outlet have been set and the sales- 
men use this system on all old-resi- 
dence jobs. Once in a while, this 
flat rate system falls short, but the 
volume is so large that such small 
losses are more than covered in the 
general average. 


Salesmen Receive 10 per Cent 
Commission 


Two salesmen are employed at this 
work all the time. They are paid a 
10 per cent flat commission. Each 
man is held responsible for the price 
he gives and if he figures short, the 
difference must come out of his 
commission. 

These salesmen do not sell appli- 
ances. It has been found that they 
do not as a rule make good appliance 
salesmen and when selling appliances 
they try to do too much at once. 

A separate department handles 
appliances, receiving the address of 
each house as it is wired and solicit- 
ing it by regular campaign methods. 
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To let the housewife see and feel 
the shiny premium iron puts em- 
phasis on the wiring sales talk. 





Owing to the large number of 
houses already wired, two men are 
kept continually busy making altera- 
tions and installing additional out- 
lets. A large percentage of this 
extra outlet work is obtained by sug- 
gesting the outlets and appliances to 
the customers when they come into 
the store to make payment on the 
wiring in their homes. 

For three years, Mr. Wark has 
been going after the wiring of old 
residences. By making premium 
offers, and advertising them in 
a way to catch the interest of 
the home owner; and by concen- 
trating the efforts of his salesmen on 
getting the wiring job, he has been 
able to average better than one two- 
family house per day throughout 
this entire three-year period. 





Tracing Paper a Help 

in Job Estimating 

Blueprints of the structure pro- 
posed are usually furnished electra- 
gists who wish to bid on a given 
job. These are marked up by him 
and returned with his estimate to 
indicate how he would handle the 
work. Thus, although he may keep 
a carbon of his figures submitted, 
his record of the transaction is not 
complete and any later change in the 
plans can only be checked by his 
memory. 

L. C. Baltzelle of the Farley Elec- 
tric Company, Fullerton, Calif., uses 
an ingenious system to obviate this 
difficulty. On receipt of the blue 
print of the job in question, he places 
tracing paper over the plans and 
makes an outline drawing of the es- 
sential characteristics. The detailed 
electrical layout is made on this trac- 
ing. This provides him with an ac- 
curate record of the plan furnished 


him, which can be filed in a rack 
kept in the office for that purpose. 

Often considerable time elapses 
between the submitting of the es- 
timate and the award of the job— 
and it is extremely satisfactory to 
have the basis for figuring at hand, 
as well as the figures themselves. It 
has sometimes happened that the 
man who figured the original esti- 
mate was not at hand at the time the 
job was to be carried out. The 
presence of the original diagram, 
however, enables anyone to check 
over the work at a minute’s notice, 
knowing just what was figured at 
the time and just how it was planned 
to install the various details of 
wiring. 

This extra layout also proves val- 
uable in reckoning up the completed 
job, sizes of wire and conduit, fuse 
capacities and the like are shown on 
this diagram and eliminate the 
necessity of checking up each of these 
items on the job itself. 








Chief of Electrical Inspection, City of Chicago 
Member of Electrical Code Committee, N.F.P.A. 


Lightning and Radio 
Antenna 


HE question frequently arises in 

connection with lightning dis- 
charges, as to the effect of the presence 
of a radio antenna on a building. The 
Department of Gas and Electricity of 
the City of Chicago has had this question 
under investigation for the past three 
years and this investigation has indi- 
cated that the average receiving an- 
tenna does not increase or decrease the 
lightning hazard. 

Inspections of over one hundred cases 
where lightning has struck buildings, 
showed only five cases where there were 
radio aerials on the buildings struck, 
or on adjacent buildings, and in these 
five instances there were no indications 
that the presence of the aerial wires 
on or near the building was in any way 
the cause of lightning striking the 
same. 

The following is a case in which an 
aerial wire did carry a part of the 
lightning discharge into a building with 
unusual results. During this storm, 
four buildings within a mile radius 
were struck and in one instance the 
chimney of a two-story brick building 
was hit. Attached to this chimney was 
a single wire receiving antenna about 
forty feet long and a part of the dis- 
charge current entered the second 
apartment by way of the lead-in wire. 


CODE Questions and Answers 


By VICTOR H. TOUSLEY 








\\.--Lead in wire 


Lightning entered through aerial 
and ground was disconnected, re- 
sulting in considerable damage. 





The current jumped from the aerial 
lead-in wire to the ground wire at the 
receiving set where these two wires are 
about one and one-half inches apart 
and did not enter the radio receiver. 
The ground wire was disconnected from 
a lead pipe in the bathroom and the end 
of this wire was lying on the tile floor 
about six inches from the lead pipe. 
The gap between the end of the wire 
and the lead pipe was also bridged by 
the current. A hole about one-quarter 


of an inch in diameter was burned in 
the lead pipe and a stream of water 
spurted out resulting in considerable 
damage to both the first and second 
apartments. 





Avoiding Drop in Battery 
Charging Circuits 


QUESTION: I have just completed 
the wiring of a garage for charging 
electric trucks. There are six recep- 
tacles located as shown on the sketch. 
(Figure 1.) Each receptacle is sup- 
plied by a two-wire circuit of No. 4, all 
fed from a switchboard with a control 
panel for each outlet. When the trucks 
are being charged, there is so much 
drop in the circuits feeding the charg- 
ing plugs that the batteries will not 
take a full charge. The wires are of 
proper carrying capacity but the cir- 
cuits are long. At least a No. 1 wire 
must be provided. I have been told 
that I could run a common neutral to 
ali the outlets. If the Code would per- 
mit this, I could then use the two wires 
on one side of the circuit and reduce 
the drop. 


ANSWER: This question offers a 
rather interesting problem; a problem 
which has more to do with economy 
than with rules. The writer does not 
believe that, provided the supply is 
from a 110-220 volt, grounded, three- 





Complying with the Code 


The purpose of the rules of the 
National Electrical Code is to reduce 
the fire and life hazards in the use of 
electrical equipment and to obtain 
reasonably-safe electrical installations. 
It must be assumed then, that each and 
every requirement of the Code, either 
directly or indirectly, tends in some 
manner to minimize the _ electrical 
hazards of a particular part of the 
electrical installation. 

There is frequently in the minds of 
those whose duty it is to conform with 
or to apply the rules, questions as to 
the justification of some of the rules 
and this doubt has a tendency to en- 
courage either a violation of the rules 
or a failure to strictly comply with 
them. 

In the belief that the underlying rea- 
sons for many of the Code requirements 
are best illustrated by the results of a 
failure to comply with them, or by what 
might have occurred had the rules not 
been complied with, this department of 
Electrical Merchandising will, in the 
future, cite descriptions of electrical 





fires or accidents which in themselves 
tend to bring out this point. 

The writer well remembers his ex- 
perience in the college blacksmith shop, 
ir forging by hand the links of a short 
length of chain and the admonition of 
the instructor that in the making of 
each link it should always be borne in 
mind “that some man’s life may depend 
on that link.” In just the same man- 
ner some man’s life may depend on 
each or any part of an electrical in- 
stallation. This is well illustrated by 
the case recently cited in this column 
when four lives were lost through the 
improper locking of conduit into a 
junction box. 


Strict Fireproof Enclosure Rule 


In the installation of oil-cooled trans- 
formers, the rules require the enclosure 
of these devices in fireproof enclosures 
and the rules are quite strict in this 
regard. The expense involved in pro- 
viding approved installations is fre- 
quently high with a consequent tendency 
to evade or violate the rule. The fol- 


lowing report of a fire in a transformer 
enclosure will indicate the necessity for 
these strict requirements. 

“A standard transformer enclosure 
ccntained six 200-kva. oil-cooled trans- 
formers. A fire originated in, and 
was confined to, the enclosure. The 
first intimation of trouble was a 
muffled explosion which was caused by 
the explosion of oil in the transformer 
case. The door frame of the trans- 
former vault was blown out of the 
brick work. 

“Immediate entrance was prevented 
by the burning oil covering the floor 
end the dense black smoke which was 
produced. When entrance was possible 
the base of the transformer case was 
found to be red hot and the case bulged 
outward due to the force of the ex- 
plosion. A 3 in. x 14-in. copper ground 
bar was burned through. All the 
solder had been melted out of the metal 
roof, gutters and down spouts. The 
oil was confined to the transformer 
enclosure and the fire did no damage 
outside the enclosure. Loss—$3,000.” 
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wire system, there is any violation of 
the rules in running a common neutral 
to all the outlets. The paralleling of 
two No. 4 wires on one side of a circuit 
might be questioned by an inspection 
department but under the rather un- 
fortunate circumstances it would prob- 
ably be allowed. 

It would seem, however, that there 
was a better solution than that of 
installing a common neutral. It is 
possible for the three outlets on one 
side of the three-wire system to be 
used at one time. If, on account of 
drop, it is necessary to increase the 
copper for each circuit to the equiva- 
lent of a No. 1, a neutral would then 
have to have at least three times the 
circular mileage of No. 1 or a 250,000 
e.m. cable. This would take a 13-inch 
conduit extended to all the outlets. 

By sacrificing the No. 4 wire, the 
system could be rewired using No. 1 
wire with five wires in the present two- 
inch conduit. The connections could be 
made as shown in Figure 2. Outlets 
A and B could be connected to one three- 
wire circuit of No. 1 wire. Outlets E 
and F, likewise connect to a similar 
circuit. Outlet C could be connected 
to a two-wire circuit across the neutral 
and negative and outlet D to a two- 
wire circuit between the neutral and 
positive. Outlets C and D would then 
virtually form a three-wire circuit. 
To decrease the drop still further, out- 
lets C and D could be cross-conected 
with a single No. 1 wire in a #-inch 
conduit and one of the return wires 
from either C or D could be omitted. 





Grounding to Water 
Pipes 


QUESTION: We are confronted 
with a proposition here that will have 
to be met. The neutral wire of all 
services is grounded at the service en- 
trance switch as per National Code 
rules. Where the neutral wire is 
grounded through the water pipe, bonds 
are placed around the water meter but 
there have been objections made to this 
grounding and there have been several 
cases where the lead pipe has corroded. 
This pipe when removed from the 
ground has the appearance of being 
poor lead and not the result of con- 
necting the pipe to the electrical sys- 
tem in the house. We will be pleased 
to have your opinion on this matter. 
Also, I wish to inquire whether you 
think electrolysis is due to A. C. or 
mainly D.C. 

ANSWER: Relative to the matter 
of grounding on water pipes attention 
should be called to rule 901-b of the 
National Electrical Code. The last 
sentence of this rule reads: “The pro- 
tected grounding of electrical circuits 
and equipment to water piping systems, 
when performed in accordance with 
this article, should always be permit- 
ted, since such grounding offers the 
most efficient protection to life and 
property and is not injurious to the 
pipe systems.” 

It would appear that this rule in the 
National Electrical Code would fully 
answer the question raised in this in- 
Stance. The matter of grounding has 
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FIG.2 


Avoiding drop in battery-charging 
circuits by using three- and two- 
wire circuits. 





been very thoroughly discussed by all 
parties concerned and, as far as the 
writer knows, no evidence has ever been 
presented to show that such grounding 
has any serious effect on water piping 
systems. It is common practice through- 
out the entire country to ground alter- 
nating current neutral wires to the 
water piping system and if any serious 
results followed from such grounding 
it may be safe to assume that this rule 
would have been taken out of the Code 
a number of years ago for there are 
thousands upon thousands of instances 
of such grounding. It must not be 
overlooked that under normal condi- 
tions there should be no flow of current 
over this wire and even if some current 
did flow over it, it should be very small 
in amount. It is the writer’s recollec- 
tion that the electrical damage caused 
by A. C. current amounts to about 5 
per cent of the damage caused by D. C. 
current of the same amount. 
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Grounds at Service Switch! 
and Transformer Vault | 


“ QUESTION: Where electrical cur-. 


rent is supplied through transformers: 


_». lécated in @ transformer vault’ in the 


basement of an office building, and’ 
where the secondary is grounded at ‘the: 
transformer, is it necessary to ground: 
the secondary neutral at the building 
switchboard? 


ANSWER: Rule 902 d of the Na- 
tional Electrical Code reads: “On 
single-phase, alternating-current sys- 
tems, the ground shall be made at each 
service on the line side of the service 
switch before the service is connected 
to the line. By permission of 
the inspection department, the ground- 
ing connection for either single-phase or 
multiphase systems may be made on or 
near the transformer or transformers, 
or by connection to a system ground 
wire.” 

Accepting a strictly literal interpre- 
tation of the wording of the first sen- 
tence above quoted, it would appear 
that the grounding conductor could be 
connected to any part of the service; 
“service” being defined as “that por- 
tion of the supply conductors which 
extends from the street main to the 
service switch of the building supplied.” 

This interpretation might be accepted 
and the grounding permitted at the 
transformer, were it not for the last 
sentence of the rule which, by allowing 
by special permission of the inspection 
department the grounding connection at 
or near the transformer, directly im- 
plies that such grounding is an excep- 
tion and that the form of grounding 
recommended is that at the service 
switch. 

It is the opinion of the writer that 
the rule contemplates, and intends to 
recommend, the grounding of the serv- 
ice wires at the service switch and in 
the building served, regardless of 
whether the secondary is or is not 
grounded at the transformer. 

Originally the rules required ground- 
ing at the transformer only, but in 
order to obtain a more dependable 
grounding the rule was modified and 
grounding required at the building 
service. Apparently this rule was 
framed with the ordinary installation 
in mind where a number of services 
are supplied from the same secondary 
on pole lines or underground. 

Where supply is obtained from a 
bank of transformers inside a building 
the secondaries usually supply only the 
one installation and are _ therefore 
grounded at only one point. The 
grounding in a transformer vault is 
frequently obtained by driven pipes or 
buried copper. Water pipes are usually 
not available. It does not seem quite 
proper to depend on this one ground 
for the grounding of the secondary. 

Transformer vaults are generally 
locked and the grounding is not acces- 
sible to the inspector. Sometimes, also, 
as referred to in the fire described in 
this column, the ground wire is burned 
off. It is the writer’s opinion, there- 
fore, that the service should be grounded 
at the service switch even though the 
secondary is grounded in a transformer 
vault located in the building. 
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The Business Magazine of the Electrical Trade 


believes, with J. Robert Crouse, that 


(CTTN the electrical trade, we are walk- 
ing over gold mines and playing 
with pebbles.” 


























Wanted: Rates that Will Encourage 
Appliance Use 


66 LECTRICAL MERCHANDISING” has _ never 
kK voiced the complaint that electricity rates as now 
offered throughout the country, stand in the 
way of increasing present sales of electrical appliances. 
Rather have we felt that the wonders of electric service 
are “cheap at any price,” and that electric apliance sales 
can be made and the public served with satisfaction and 
economy when the rates as actually charged per kilowatt- 
hour are several times those demanded by the more 
forward-looking utility companies. 

Yet the time has come, we believe, for central-station 
companies to look at their own rate structures from the 
standpoint of sales promotion rather than from aca- 
demic considerations. A good domestic electricity rate 
may start out at a comparatively high charge per 
kw.-hr., but should progressively step down to a low 
figure which will encourage the customer to make free 
use of lighting, refrigerator, and heating and cooking 
appliances. Such a rate will be profitable for both the 
utility and the customer. 





Some Cold Facts on the Value of 
**Red Seal”’ 


l P TO the present time, the Red Seal activities for 
the promotion of adequate house-wiring, have 
been largely concerned with getting the plan un- 

der way in progressive localities. But enough Red Seal 
homes are now in operation—that is, being lived in 
by average American families—to indicate in cold 
figures just what Red Seal is going to mean to the 
electrical industry in the years to come. 

The figures presented by the Toronto delegates to the 
recent conference of electrical leagues at Association 
Island, in this regard are tremendously significant. 
Records kept of the electricity consumption of 633 
Red Seal houses, show an annual use of 3,600 hw.-hr., 
per home, or 300 kw.-hr., per month. This is three 
times the average consumption of non-Red-Seal homes 
in the same locality. It is also nearly ten times the 
average United States consumption, (365 kw.-hr., per 
year or 30 kw.-hr., per month), per residence elec- 
tricity user. ‘ 

And this remarkable stimulation by Red Seal is felt 
by every agency in the electrical industry—central sta- 


tion, contractor, appliance dealer, jobber and manu- 
facturer. 
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A National Sales Executive 
for the Power Industry 


HE Commercial Section of the National Electric 
Light Association has recommended that there be 
established at their national headquarters a sales 
executive for the power industry. The suggestion has 
met with general approval among electrical men because 
it is an obviously sensible thing to do. 

Committees that are reappointed annually by succeed- 
ing administrations can not insure continuity of purpose 
or policy, because each year the new chairman brings a 
new point of view and a new enthusiasm. There should 
be some one in a position of influence who carries on and 
who gives to the work a consistent guidance sorely 
needed in central-station selling right now. 

Such a man will have an opportunity to render a great 
service. Among the power companies there is a great 
divergence in commercial policy. Some central stations 
retail appliances and some do not. The terms and con- 
ditions under which merchandise is sold vary in marked 
degree. There is wide difference of opinion as to the 
ethics of easy payments and the responsibility of the 
utility to the trade. The price of electricity itself is a 
mighty factor in the development of the market yet the 
form of rates and the cost of current have a surprising 
range throughout the country. There must be a prefer- 
ence. Some policy and some practice must be best. 

A national sales executive for the power industry 
would naturally concern himself with these vital factors. 
He would set to work to seek out the economic truth—to 
establish evidence and to work for its acceptance and the 
universal adoption of proven methods. He would cer- 
tainly develop at once the much-needed comparative sta- 
tistics on consumption per capita and per residence con- 
sumer and on the sales of appliances. It will not be an 
easy job. This man will shed both sweat and tears 
before he wins his leadership. But it will be worth the 
effort. 








ae 


Retail Business Continues Good 


" \HE volume of general merchandise today being 
moved through retail channels far exceeds the 
best records of 1925. The great American public 

continues to spend its money freely for the merchandise 

that meets its requirements or fancy. And this pros- 

perity is shared by all classes of buyers, and by patrons 

of retail stores in every part of the United States. 
This is the picture of abounding prosperity as 

Electrical Merchandising’s correspondents reflect it 

from all quarters of the country. In essence, it is also 

the picture of retail business as presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States by a recent conference of 
general merchants. Business is distinctly good. 

Electrical retailers can take this as their cue that 
the continuance of general prosperity is on a sound 
basis, and that the present is a golden time for appli- 
ance selling. 
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Widening the Circle of Indirect Sales 


WESTERN dealer the other day began to check up 
A the number of his personal friends and neighbors 
whose homes he had wired or to whom he had 

sold appliances. The number was astonishing. Of 
course, he did not credit all these sales to himself— 
many of them were due to some bit of household wisdom 
which had been spread by his wife, who was an enthu- 
siastic user of the wares sold by her husband. But, 
whatever the source, the number of actual sales within 
a reasonably recent period rose well toward a hundred. 
He had made no particular effort to sell these friends, 
they had seen the equipment in operation in his home 
or had been influenced by the obvious comfort enjoyed 
by his wife; or they had come in to him because they 
knew him and believed in him. He got to thinking of 
the fifteen employees who represented him in the store 
and field and he wondered what their influence had been. 
Some of them, he felt, surely were driving business 
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away from the store, rather than bringing it. Not that 
they were not faithful to him during their working 
hours, rendering full measure of service for their sal- 
aries, but they were grumblers and probably left their 
families and friends with a faint grudge rather than a 
feeling of good will. 

Only a few of them really used electrical equipment 
in their homes, they thought it too expensive, or pre- 
ferred old-fashioned methods. He realized that this 
condition was almost entirely his own fault and he set 
about remedying it. 

Now the endeavor to make his sales force enthusiastic 
believers in electricity and particularly in the electrical 
equipment handled by the firm: is one of the major 
lessons in the training of the sales force. Employees 
are encouraged to purchase equipment for their home 
use and payments are made easy for them. More care 
is devoted to selling the help than the customers, with 
the result that the circle of indirect influence exerted 
by his store is growing and with it, the store’s profits. 





Outlets and Electric Clocks—Practical Suggestions in 


Letters to the Editor 


Discontinue Single 


Receptacles 


Editor, Electrical Merchandising 

Dear Sir: In view of the fact that 
for some time the electrical industry 
has been educating the public in the 
advantage of duplex receptacles and 
has been trying to sell the wiring job 
fully equipped with duplex receptacles, 
why is the manufacturing of single re- 
ceptacles being continued ? 

To discontinue the manufacture of 
single receptacles, is in my opinion, the 
only way to put the duplex receptacles 
in universal use. As this procedure will 
make practically no difference in the 
cost of the average wiring job, there 
would be no objection from the owners 
or contractors. 

Why would it not be a good plan for 
the manufacturers to place a climax on 
the educational campaign by concen- 
trating their entire efforts on making 
and selling the duplex receptacle? 

Yours very truly, 


, LOUIS FREUND. 
116 W. 31st Street, 
New York City. 





Outlets Every Twelve Feet 
and Between Breaks 


Editor, Electrical Merchandising 

_ I note on page 74 of the September 
issue of Electrical Merchandising quite 
an appeal for a convenience outlet every 
twelve feet of baseboard. 

I don’t quite get the idea of using 
footage as a basis for convenience out- 
lets. That is to say, I don’t take ex- 
ception to the idea of having one con- 
venience outlet every twelve feet where 
the unbroken run is more than twelve 
feet; but it would seem to me that the 


real basis for placing convenience out- 
lets should be on the basis of openings. 

I have just recently purchased a nine- 
room house in Montclair and while the 
house was wired I put in 200 per cent 
additional outlets. 

I made it a point to have a duplex 
convenience outlet between every break 
in the baseboard; for example, in one 
room there is a hall door and two clos- 
ets. This made it necessary to have 
three outlets. Two of these outlets 
were placed in the center of the spaces. 
One came directly behind the bed, an- 
other directly behind the dresser. The 
third was badly placed, I’ll admit, and 
the unbroken stretch of baseboard there 
is probably in excess of twenty feet, so 
that on your basis I should have had 
two. I had this outlet placed under the 
center of three windows and it should 
have been placed on the other wall 
where the dressing table comes. Where 
it is, however, is very convenient for 
the table, alongside of the baby’s crib 
(this is a new development); and if I 
had had your twelve-foot rule in mind 
there would have been another one to 
take care of the dressing table. 


Convenience Outlets Usually in 
Inconvenient Places 


Don’t you think that a combination of 
the two methods then would be a very 
good idea? It has been my experience 
in looking over houses and apartments 
that the tendency is to get convenience 
outlets in the most inconvenient places. 

I have one particular thing in mind 
where in an attic room I decided to have 
just one outlet and told the electrician 
that he might put it anywhere that was 
convenient for wiring. I didn’t have in 
mind, however, that he would put it 
directly under the switch which, of 
course, was the most convenient place 
for it from his standpoint but which, 


in view of the fact that it is located in 
a space just six inches wide, between 
two closet doors, makes it totally im- 
possible for use for anything except, 
perhaps, a vacuum cleaner connection, 
W. H. DEy, 
Manager, Electrical and 
Mechanical Division 
United States Radium Corporation, 
30 Church Street, New York. 





Electric Clocks—An Op- 
portunity Going to Waste 


Editor, Electrical Merchandising: 

I cannot conceive an industry which 
has neglected an opportunity as the 
electrical industry has toward the fur- 
nishing of electric time service. 

We do everything electrically except 
one thing every family must do 365 
times a year and that is wind and set 
clocks. At our house we wind and set 
six clocks and every one is different in 
time. If there is one single item more 
in common use than clocks, in the 
household, I would like to know what 
it is; yet we fritter away fortunes try- 
ing to introduce novelties of little or 
no merit to the housekeeper, and neglect 
this one big field. 

Why not furnish the public with a 
reliable electric clock system for each 
room in the house at a nominal cost; 
the advertising value of this item alone 
would be worth much; the housewife 
would say with pride to her guests, 
“Yes, our clocks all run by electricity 
and we don’t have to wind them.” [ 
would like to see some impetus given 
the sale of this very essential house. 
hold need and would welcome a dis- 
cussion of it through your paper. 

E. M, RAETZ, 


Rochester Electric Company, 
Rochester, Minn, 
















































































“DEALER HELPS” the Manufacturers Offer 


Show Window, Counter, Mail Advertising and Specialty 
Aids Offered to Help the Dealer Get More Business 


Model Homes Furnish Washer 
Prospects 


In every community from time to 
time there are model homes opened for 
exhibition. These homes are taken very 
seriously by housewives in the vicinity 
and the household equipment on display 
is quickly adopted by the visitors. 

To tie in with the selection of the 
Graybar washer as part of the model 
home equipment of the exhibitions put 
on by the Home Owners’ Service Insti- 
tute, the Graybar Electric Company, 
100 East 42nd Street, New York City, 
has prepared a tag, carrying the words, 
“This tag is worth $10 to you” to be 
given away at the model homes. On 
the tag will be listed the dealers in the 
vicinity who are co-operating. These 
dealers will have in their window a 
Graybar clothes washer and a card an- 
nouncing that the washer was chosen 
for the model homes. Newspaper mats 
telling the story of the tag will be 
available to dealers and envelope in- 
serts with a special imprint will be 
ready for the dealer to give out in the 
store or send out with letters and bills. 

According to the chart worked out by 


the Home Owners’ Service Institute 
there are thirty-six homes to be opened 
in various sections of the country, one 
of the first homes to be opened being in 
Teaneck, N. J., followed by Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh. 





S.E.D. Announces New 
Christmas Sales Helps 


As is customary each year, the Soci- 
ety for Electrical Development, 522 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, will 
have available effective merchandising 
helps to aid retailers in selling more 
electrical things as Christmas gifts. 

The material to be offered this year 
will consist of window display, cut- 
outs, counter cards and a window strip 
in colors to tie in with the center dis- 
play panel. In addition, there will be 
radio talks and special news items for 
local publicity work. 

A descriptive leaflet giving full in- 
formation and prices will be mailed to 
members of the Society. Those desir- 
ing advance information in greater de- 
tail should write the Society at the 
address given. 





New Lionel Boy Window Display 





MODEL, RAILROAD 
ACCESSORIES 
LTT 























For the Christmas window. the 
Lionel Corporation, 48 East Twenty- 
first Street, New York City, has a 
new display with the boy in life 
size and the entire cut-out litho- 
graphed in natural colors. There is 
also available to dealers a train 
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control cut-out, 24 in. high, as well 
as a colorful catalog, folder, and 
electros for advertising purposes. 
A new service offered by the com- 
pany will supply the layout, elec- 
trotypes and text matter for deal- 
ers who issue their own catalogs. 











"American Flyer” Electric Trains . 














Window Cut-Out for Train 


Of keen human interest and attrac- 
tively produced in color are two 
new window cut-outs offered by the. 
American Flyer Manufactyring 
Company, Chicago. The display is 
available in two sizes, one about 
48 in. and the other 10 in. high. 
The company also has a window 
hanger featuring the same illus- 
tration. The displays are planned 
for use with many other sales helps 
which will be announced later on. 





The A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has ready 
for distribution a new, attractive dis- 
play card on L & H Electrics ranges. 
This card serves a two-fold purpose— 
it can be used for store, window or 
counter display while at the same time 
it is of a size which makes it suitable 
for street car advertising. 


The Pittsburgh Reflector Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has a pocket catalog 
on its line of “Pittsburgh” reflectors 
and floodlights. 


The Edwin L. Wiegand Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has a new publication, 
a small folder entitled, “What is Your 
Job for Electric Heat?” In this folder 
the various uses for “Chromalox” heat- 
ing units are pictured. 

The Aladdin Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Muncie, Ind., has a new lamp 
catalog consisting of twenty-four 
pages, printed in four colors, showing 
the company’s entire line. The inten- 
tion has been, in making up this cata- 
log, not only to produce an attractive 
catalog, but to show the ware as it 
actually is, with the necessary informa- 
tion so arranged that dealers can 
quickly make selections, the manufac- 
turer explains. Some of the catalogs 
have extra binder to fit standard price 
books used by jobbers’ salesmen. 
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Leading the Way to 
Heating Pad Sales 


Aches and pains and 
coughs and colds are all 
synonymous with cold 
weather. In the van- 
guard of the season is a 
large moving display de- 
signed by the Russell 
Electric Company, 340 
West Huron Street, Chi- 
cago. The display is a 
seven-color sign with fig- 
ures nearly full size. Mo- 
tion is provided by the old 
doctor who emphatically 
gestures with his right 
arm while his message, 
“Heat is nature’s greatest 
remedy,” is flashed before 
the reader’s eyes. The 
sign is supplied free, one 
to a dealer, with an order 
for six “Hold-Heet” pads. 








The Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company is announcing its 
new No. 47-B “Sol-Lux” catalog which 
is complete with engineering data on 
Sol-Lux Luminaires, the Sol-Lux Junior 
and the Sollaire. A feature of the 
publication is the announcement of two 
new lighting units, the Sollaire and the 
Sol-Lux Windo Flood. The Sol-Lux 
Luminaire is described in all its vari- 
ous types, the ceiling and suspension 
types, and the plain and decorated ones. 
A number of striking illustrations of 
actual installations of these units is 
also included as well as several line 
cuts showing the mechanical features 
of the various lighting units. 


The Edison Electric Appliance Com- 
pany, 5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago, 
has a number of dealer helps available 
on its “Hotpoint MHedlite” heaters. 
There are the usual “Redmen” cut-outs, 
each containing a pertinent message, 
newspaper mats or electros, direct mail 
leaflet and a six-color window card 
picturing the heater in use in the 
home. 


The Wheeler-Green Electrical Sup- 
ply Company, Rochester, N. Y., has is- 
sued its catalog No. 20. As usual, it 
is a very complete volume, with 1248 
pages and is substantially bound in 
olive green cloth. 
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The Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, 
Mich., has had entirely rebuilt its Kel- 
vinator sales easel. The size has not 
been changed and the new set of pages 
may be inserted in the old covers. The 
new Kelvinator pages, 36 in number, 
are available in any quantity. Ten 
more pages will cover Leonard and 
Jewett refrigerators. The new cover 
is finished in blue with rich embossing, 
instead of plain black and the pages are 
illustrated in three and four colors. 


REYNO|ITE 


ELECTRICAL @5 DEVICES 
a 


Picturing the Need For Con- 
venience Devices 


Many householders are faced with 
the problem of too few outlets to 
meet their electrical needs but not 
all of them know what to do 
about it. A display of the type 
drawn up by the Reynolds Spring 
Company, Jackson, Mich., for its 
dealers, tells how to make use of 
convenience devices to insure elec- 
trical comfort. The display is 
mounted on heavy cardboard and 
is lithographed in nine colors. 
Smaller cut-outs, to supplement the 
large card, are also available and 
are but part of the sales helps 
offered by the company. 





Adapting National Advertisements to Local Publicity Uses 





ny woman who 
does anything which 
a little electric motor 
can do is working for 


+s an hour / 5 











Much time, labor and money are 
spent by manufacturers to put 
over their national advertising, 
with the result that some excellent 
subjects for this material. are 
forthcoming. Many of these sub- 
jects lend themselves very well to 
local publicity methods such as 
window displays, exhibits of all 
kinds, floats, bazaars and other 


festivities in which the electrical 
merchant is often called upon to 
take part. How the subject of one 
of the national advertisements of 
the General Electric Company was 
turned to local use is shown in 
the accompanying illustration, the 
theme being that any woman who 
performs a task that a little motor 
can do is working for three cents 








an hour. The advertisement itself 
is shown, and adapted from it a 
float which was part of the recent 
Beauty Pageant at Atlantic City 
when Miss America was chosen. 
After the parade the super parts 
of the float were placed in a large 
show window in the company’s per- 
manent exhibit at Atlantic City. 
The display is shown above. 
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Striking full and half pages in all 





the women’s magazines for October 


for Big October sales on 


Not only October, but every 
month in the year is a big ad- 
vertising month for Premier 
a big selling 


If you do not already 


Duplex — and 
month. 


sell the Premier Duplex—wire 
or write today for details of the 
valuable franchise. This is a 
good season to get in and keep 
going. Start now! 


Cpremier 


ELectric VACUUM CLEANER Co., INC. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Manufactured and distributed in Canada by the 
Premier Vacuum Cleaner Company, Ltd., 
Toronto. 














News of the Electrical Trade 


Lighting Equipment Manufac- 
turers Plan National Educa- 
tional Exhibition 


The Artistic Lighting Equipment As- 
sociation, formerly the National Coun- 
cil of Lighting Fixture Manufacturers, 
is completing plans for the largest and 
most elaborate display of lighting 
equipment ever undertaken by the in- 
dustry; embracing fixtures, wall brack- 
ets, floor, bridge and table lamps, 
metal furniture industrial and commer- 
cial lighting units, illuminating glass- 
ware, shades, lighting equipment—ac- 
cessories, parts and supplies of all 
kinds. 

These displays and demonstrations 


will be a part of the National Exhibi-. 


tion to be held at the Hollenden Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Jan. 31 to Feb. 5, 
next, inclusive. 

The entire main floor and mezzanine 
floor, together with the floor space in 
the new addition, now under construc- 
tion, which will be opened in January, 
has been secured for this show. 

All that is best and modern in light- 
ing equipment will be displayed under 
one roof. Originally, this educational 
display was designed for the benefit of 
the dealer, architect, builder, jobber and 
electrical contractor. Certain hours 
and days, however, the exhibition will 
be thrown open to the public so that 
the home-owner or housewife may have 
an opportunity to learn how easily they 
may replace old and obsolete lighting 
equipment with the new and more 
modern designs. 

It is planned by the National Asso- 
ciation of Lighting Equipment Dealers 
to hold their meeting and convention 
at the same time and place. 





Frigidaire Corporation 
Formed 


Additional proof of the confidence 
felt by General Motors in the electric 
refrigerator industry is seen in the 
corporation’s recent formation of a new 
subsidiary, Frigidaire Corporation, 
which will handle the distribution and 
sale of Frigidaire. 

In creating this new _ subsidiary, 
General Motors has completely sepa- 
rated Frigidaire from the parent com- 
pany, Delco-Light, given it all the 
factory space previously occupied by 
the Delco-Light company and placed it 
on what amounts to terms of equality 
with the great automobile factories it 
operates. 

Under the new plan of operations 
Frigidaire will have two factories with 
a total of fifty-three acres of floor space 
in use or under construction, which will 
give it a capacity of 50,000 electric 
refrigerator units a month. 
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Conventions 
Coming 


N.E.L.A., PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS NATIONAL SECTION, 
Chicago, Ill., October 6. 

N.E.L.A., Kansas Section, 
Manhattan, Kansas, October 
14-16. 

N.E.L.A., NATIONAL EXx- 
ECUTIVE COMMITTEE, Chi- 
cago, Ill., October 17. 

ELECTRICAL SUPPLY JOB- 
BERS’ ASSOCIATION, Atlantic 
City, N. J., October 18-22. 























Graybar House Management 
Changes 


George T. Marchmont, at present 
manager of the company’s Richmond 
(Va.) branch house has been appointed 
southern district manager with head- 
quarters at Atlanta, Ga. Mr. March- 
mont succeeds Howard Hall who has 
been promoted to the staff of Frank A. 
Ketcham, executive vice-president of 
the company with headquarters at 
New York. 

As manager of the southern district, 
Mr. Marchmont will have under his su- 
pervision the Graybar distributing 
houses at Atlanta, Birmingham, New 
Orleans, Savannah, Jacksonville, Miami 
and Tampa. 

J. H. Pearson, Jr., manager of the 
Charlotte, N. C., Graybar house will 
succeed Mr. Marchmont to the manage- 
ment of the Richmond house. 





Westinghouse Merchandiser 

















M. C. Morrow, who has recently been 
appointed assistant sales manager 
of the Westinghouse merchandising 
department, 


Succeeding Mr. Pearson at Charlotte, 
N. C., will be Moorman C. Beckner 
at present a member of the sales staff 
of the Graybar Richmond house. 

Another change is announced in the 
appointment of E. E. Martin as man- 
ager of the Syracuse (N. Y.) Graybar 
House, succeeding E. D. Towler who 
has been appointed assistant sales 
manager at New York. 

Changes in the management of the 
Providence and Grand Rapids distribut- 
ing branches are also announced. A. 
Schwenck, sales manager at Grand 
Rapids has assumed the managership 
of the Providence branch, while Frank 
Caestecker of the Chicago branch has 
assumed the managership duties at 
Grand Rapids. 





J. L. Coffield, Jr. to Bring Out 
New Washer 


The Dumore Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
has been organized for the purpose of 
manufacturing a new washing machine 
developed by J. L. Coffield, Jr., who will 
be president of the new concern. J. L. 
Coffield, Sr., until recently president of 
the Coffield Washer Company, will be 
vice-president of the Dumore Company. 





Apex Electrical Manufacturing 
Co. Buys Apex Products Co. 


Two well-known makes of electric 
household appliances have become 
merged through the recent purchase of 
Apex Products Company, Chicago, by 
the Apex Electrical Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland. For many years 
these companies have been separate 
firms manufacturing Apex vacuum 
cleaners, Apex washing machines, Apex 
ironers, etc. 

According to C. G. Frantz, president 
of the Apex Electrical Manufacturing 
Company of Cleveland, the purchase of 
the Chicago Apex company means an 
enlarged production of a complete line 
of home appliances under the one trade 
name. 





Westinghouse Promotes 
M. C. Morrow 


Merrill C. Morrow, formerly assist- 
ant to the general manager of the mer- 
chandising department of the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, has been appointed assistant 
sales manager of the same department. 
In his former position Mr. Morrow was 
responsible for sales to public utilities. 
His work now embraces all the activ- 
ities of the merchandising department. 
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FLORIDA POWER & LIGHT COMPA 





ae One of many 
who are selling 
Sepco Water Heaters 


oo Sepco water heaters sell on performance. Once installed, they 
never come out, never require servicing. 
AUTOMATIC The profit and the KWH on each sale should interest every 
ELECTRIC utility. If you have an inducement rate that will encourage 
electric water heating, send for the new Sepco sales chart. 
WATER In addition, we shall be pleased to send our specialist in electric 
HEATERS 


water heater selling to go over the proposition with you and to 
outline successful plans. 









AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC HEATER COMPANY 
1505 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Factories 
Pottstown, Pa. and Toronto, Canada 


‘es 
"mA There’s a “Sepco 


«a Thermos Bottle” for 
every residential and 
commercial require- 
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Refrigerator Makers Favor 
More Co-operative Publicity 


The group of six electric refrigerator 
manufacturers now in informal alliance 
as the Electric Refrigeration Council 
held its fourth meeting, as reported 
last week, on Sept. 10-12 inclusive at 
“Waldenwoods,” Mich., the farm of J. 
Robert Crouse; representatives of the 
Copeland, General Electric, Kelvinator, 
Nizer, Servel and Westinghouse com- 
panies being present. The Delco Light 
Company was not represented as here- 
tofore, it having withdrawn from the 
trade association activities of the coun- 
cil, though continuing to participate in 
the co-operative campaign which is be- 
ing conducted for the group by the So- 
ciety for Electrical Development. The 
meetings were mainly devoted to the 
discussion of the problems of domestic 
refrigeration by members of these or- 
ganizations. A special feature was an 
address by Alex Dow, president Detroit 
Edison Company, who pictured the ex- 
perience of the public utility in working 
out the human-relations element in sell- 
ing and servicing the domestic market. 

S. L. Nicholson, acting vice-president 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, explained the status of 
the municipal ordinance situation and 
its bearing upon the refrigeration in- 
dustry. Francis E. Neagle analyzed 
the scope of trade association activities 
permissible under present court rulings. 
William L. Goodwin, vice-president So- 
ciety for Electrical Development, out- 
lined the market development program 
just launched by the leagues. Earl E. 
Whitehorne, contributing editor Elec- 
trical Merchandising, discussed the 
part that power plays in the sale of 
electric refrigerators to the home ana 
the importance of capitalizing the in- 
fluence of the central station’s prior re- 
lationship with the customer. The re- 
sults of this year’s co-operative publicity 
activities were reviewed and indorsed. 
An expanded program for next year 
was adopted by the sales and advertis- 
ing committees and now awaits action 
by the executive committee. It is ex- 
pected that additional manufacturers 
will take part in the activity. 





H. G. Kobick to Be Chicago 
District Manager of Kelvinator 


H. G. Kobick,- who has, for the past 
ten years, been assistant to E. A. 
Edkins, general manager of the Elec- 
tric Shops, Commonwealth Edison Co., 
Chicago, has joined the Kelvinator 
Corp., as district sales manager in 
Chicago. 





Otis Barber and Geo. H. Donovan 
announce that, as Barber-Donovan, Inc., 
they will shortly open a retail electrical 
store at 55 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
large and full line of electrical merchandise 
and fixtures will be carried and the plans 
provide for unusual and elaborate display. 


Kester S. Lindsay, formerly of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Bryan-Marsh Divi- 
sion, is now with the Sprague Electrical 
Supply Co., Waterbury, Conn., devoting 
his time to general supply sales work. 


The Absolute Contractor Corporation an- 
nounces its removal from Beloit, Wisconsin, 
to Elkhart, Indiana, where it has built a 
modern plant. 
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J. B. White for Many years a represen- 
tative of the Wirt Company, Philadelphia, 
has associated himself with Geo. C. Knott 
of New York, territorial sales office for the 
McGill Manufacturing Company, Killark 
Electric Manufacturing Company, Monarch 
Fuse Company and the Fullman Manufac- 
turing Company. 


Alfred H. Alleott, formerly manager of 
the Electric Shops of the Narragansett 
Electric Lighting Company has resigned, 
and accepted a position as general sales 
manager for the Selected Electric Appliance 
Company, Inc. 

This company is the oldest company in 
New England specializing in electric house- 
hold labor saving devices, and has been 
for twelve years, the Rhode Island distribu- 
tors for the Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Com- 
pany of Detroit, and the 1900 Washer Com- 
pany of Binghamton, N. Y. 


_ Harry P. Disbecker announces the open- 
ing of the Disbecker Electric Appliance 
Corporation, which is organized for the sale 
of electrical household appliances and re- 
frigeration, at 71 West Twenty-third Street, 
New York. The officers of the corporation 
are: H. P. Disbecker, pres., F. W. Douglas, 
vice-pres., S. A, Gafvert, sec’y.and treas. 


The Savage Arms Corporation announces 
the appointment of Frank B. Ruoff to the 
position of sales manager of the Electric 
Refrigeration Division. 

Mr. Ruoff for the past two and a half 
years, has been sales manager of the east- 
ern sales division of the Nizer Corporation. 


J. Ross Duggan, manager of export of 
the Westinghouse Union Battery Company, 
has been appointed vice-president in charge 
of sales and has taken up his duties at 
Swissvale, Penna. 


J. W. Johnston has been appointed 
merchandising manager of the Detroit 
office of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, Mr. Johnston, for 
the past year, has been associated with 
M. C. Morrow, assistant sales manager of 
the merchandising department in the de- 
velopment of central station merchandising 
business in the Pittsburgh, Detroit, Cincin- 
nati and Atlanta territories. 
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Dunham Corporation and 
Winchester Combine 


Combination of the George W. Dun- 
ham Corporation of Utica, N. Y., man- 
ufacturers of the Dunham Whirldry 
Washer, with the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company, New Haven, Conn., has 
just been announced. Although the 
Winchester company has taken over the 
controlling interest, the Dunham organ- 
ization will retain its identity as a 
separate company but will move to the 
Winchester plant at New Haven. 

The new board of directors is headed 
by Louis K. Liggett, president of the 
United Drug Company, and the other 
members are: Charles S. Sargent, Jr., 
of Kidder, Peabody & Company; Will- 
iam A. Tobler, vice-president of the 
Winchester company; Edwin Pugsley, 
factory manager of Winchester; R. C. 
Swanton, purchasing agent of Win- 
chester, and A. James Eckert of Utica,a 
former director of the Dunham Corpo- 
ration. 

Officers of the company are: Presi- 
dent, William A. Tobler; vice-presi- 
dents, George W. Dunham, Edwin 
Pugsley and James McClymont; secre- 
tary, Henry Brewer, and treasurer, 
L. H. Thompson. 

George W. Dunham, inventor of the 
Whirldry Washer, who becomes vice- 
president and director of the new 
concern, will continue in charge of 
engineering. James McClymont, for- 
mer vice-president and sales manager 
of the Dunham Corporation, will con- 
tinue under the new régimé as vice- 
president in charge of sales. 





Hemco Men Meet at New Plant 

















The sales organization of George 
Richards & Company gathered at the 
company’s new plant at Bridgeport, 
Conn., for the successful sales con- 
vention held in August. The cheerful 
expressions reflect the enthusiasm over 
the company’s new advertising plans 
as well as the enlarged manufacturing 
facilities. 

From left to right, top row: W. L. 


Geuder; O. Pfannkuch. Second row: 
L. A. Drew; C. W. Muench; W. F. 
Beck. Third row: M. Edds; H. V. 
Lips; J. R. McGinnis. Fourth row: 
L. B. George; B. P. McKinley; J. P. 
Randall; E. J. Hansman; J. G. Engler; 
J. F. Lamar. Front row: J. A. Con- 
roy; C. J. Grandy; M. A. Tierney; 
L. R. Keller; H. E. Colliver; Geo. C. 
Richards; H. V. Flora; J. B. Behan. 
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A Plan to Co-ordinate National 
and Local Market Promotion 
(Continued from Page 83) 


that may be initiated by the national 
associations of all branches of the in- 
dustry with equal facility. 

As to personnel, it was announced 
that John F. Gilchrist, vice-president 
Commonwealth Edison Company, Chi- 
cago, has consented to accept appoint- 
ment as chairman of the market de- 
velopment council; J. E. North, of the 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany and president of the Cleveland 
Electrical League, will continue as 
chairman of the national chapter 
council, with L. D. Gibbs, Edison Elec- 
tric Illuminating Company of Boston, 
as chairman of the advertising and 
publicity council and M. A. Curran, 
assistant to the vice-president of the 
Graybar Electric Company, as chair- 
man of the individual members’ council. 


Financial Program 


The financing of this whole project 
will require three funds under the plan. 
At the present time the budget of the 
principal leagues is upward of half a 
million dollars, of which, as_ stated, 
about $50,000 is contributed in sub- 
scriptions by national manufacturers. 
The balance comes from power com- 
panies, local manufacturers, jobbers, 
contractors and dealers. It is proposed 
to establish: 


1. A national product development fund, 
which will be subscribed by manufacturers 
through the several product sections and 
by the participants in the activities of each 
particular section. This fund shall be used 
only for national programs, activities and 
services of the sections and will be con- 
trolled entirely by the directors of these 
sections 

2. A chapter product development fund, 
which will be subscribed by central sta- 
tions, jobbers, contractors, dealers and 
others directly interested in chapter activi- 
ties. This fund will be used entirely for 
local programs and activities of the leagues. 
It shall be controlled entirely by the prod- 
uct section chairman of the chapter. This 
fund will be raised for two purposes—to 
participate locally in national programs 
designed for local expression and to oper- 
ate programs that may be designed and 
operated locallys 

3. The organization operating fund—both 
national and chapter—consisting of mem- 
bership subscriptions both from companies 
and individuals paid by national manu- 
facturers direct to the national body and 
by the power companies, local manufactur- 
ers, jobbers, contractors and dealers direct 
to the leagues. The total of all member- 
ship funds will be prorated 50 per cent to 
the chapters and 50 per cent to the national 
body. The fund will be used to provide 
service facilities in the national and chapter 
operating organizations and to carry on 
market development programs and render 
service, 

This means that half the membership 
dues that are collected by the chapter 
leagues will be remitted to the national 
headquarters and half the dues that 
are collected by the national headquar- 
ters will be distributed one-twelfth each 
month among the chapter leagues in 
proportion to the extent of the local 
membership. These membership sub- 
scriptions will be calculated on the fol- 
lowing basis: 

1. Central Stations—One-twentieth of 1 
per cent on gross energy sales to consumers 
and one-fortieth of 1 per cent on gross 
merchandise sales; minimum $50. 

2. Manufacturers—One- twentieth of 1 per 
cent on gross direct sales to consumers and 
one-fortieth of 1 per cent on gross sales 


clearing through jobbers or dealers; mini- 
mum $50. 


3. Jobbers—One-fortieth of 1 per cent on 
gross sales; minimums $50. 
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4. Contractor-dealers—One-fortieth of 1 
per cent on gross sales; minimum $25. 

5. At-large members (national or chap- 
ter)—One-fortieth of 1 per cent of gross 
sales to electrical industry; minimum $25. 

6. Individuals—Annual dues of $10. 

Sales by power companies to other public 
utilities will not be included. Membership 
subscriptions for all companies doing a 
business of more than $25,000,000 will be 
arrived at by mutual consent. 


It would appear from statistics 
quoted that by a curious coincidence 
the total qualifying gross sales of the 
national manufacturers that will be 
paid to the national body and the total 
qualifying gross sales of the central 
stations and other local companies that 
will be paid to the chapters will pro- 
duce membership funds approximately 
the same in size, with the result that 
chapters will receive back from the 
national headquarters practically the 
same sum they remit. At first thought 
it would seem that this transfer of 
membership funds is foolish, but it is 
represented that to consider all sub- 
scriptions of national manufacturers 
as applicable for national purposes only 
and to restrict the use of all local funds 
to local purposes would tend to break 
down the very co-operation that it is 
sought to set up. Also, it would be im- 
possible to prevent local interests from 
demanding special contributions from 
large national manufacturers for im- 
portant local activities in which they 
are interested, whereas if their sub- 
scriptions are being distributed one- 
half to the chapters, the manufacturers 
are protected. 


Indorsements 


This market development program 
was submitted at preliminary meetings 
held at Association Island last week to 
the full League Council, to the advisory 
publicity council, to the board of di- 
rectors of the Society for Electrical 
Development, and finally to the confer- 
ence of leagues and received a unani- 
mous vote of approval in every case. 
The conference, of course, was voting 
to express approval upon the principles 
involved in the plan only, for the league 
representatives present were not em- 
powered to commit their leagues in any 
way. The program will be printed and 
submitted to all the leagues for study, 
interpretation and the adjustment of 
such details as may require recasting. 
It is proposed to carry the plan imme- 
diately to the more important leagues 
and to put the reorganization plan 
into effect on Jan. 1, 1927. 

The presentation of the market de- 
velopment program on the floor of the 
league conference received a splendid 
indorsement of the principles which it 
embodies. J. G. Barry, vice-president 
of the General Electric Company, speak- 
ing as a director of the S.E.D. and for 
the General Electrical Company, in- 
dorsed the plan in principle and said 
that he had studied it carefully and was 
confident that when it was understood 
it would receive the general support of 
the manufacturing industry. S. L. 
Nicholson, assistant vice-president of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, speaking also as a 
director of the S.E.D. and for the West- 
inghouse company, indorsed the plan in 
principle, and said that it will simplify 
the present complex organization for 
getting market development work done. 
M. A. Curran, speaking for the Graybar 
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Electric Company, indorsed the prin- 
ciple of the plan. O.H. Caldwell, editor 
of Electrical Merchandising, and Earl 
E. Whitehorne, commercial editor, Elec- 
trical World, indorsed the plan in prin- 
ciple and pledged the support of the 
McGraw-Hill publications. G. Fred 
Laube, speaking as president of the 
Fixture Dealers’ Association, gave 
hearty indorsement. L. W. Davis, exec- 
utive manager of the Association of 
Electragists International, pledged the 
support of his organization. O. Fred 
Rost, president of the Newark Elec- 
trical Supply Company, spoke un- 
officially for the Electric Supply Job- 
bers’ Associaion and indorsed it also. 
L. D. Gibbs of Boston, H. T. Brooks 
of Washington, Roger Gordon of Prov- 
idence and A. L. Bush of New York 
spoke for the program. Stanley Den- 
nis, editor of Electrical Record, and 
F. E. Watts, manager of Electrical 
Goods, both pledged their publications 
to its support. The indorsements of 
many other prominent men of the 
industry were read into the record. 

The conference voted to continue the 
present League Council in office pending 
action by the leagues and the establish- 
ment of the new program. 





Where to Buy the Gifts on 
Pages 116 and 117 


The Miller Company, Meriden, Conn., 
boudoir lamp in upper left picture; 
also candlestick lamp on page 117. 

Bush Terminal Sales Building, Art & 
Gift Devision, 130 West Forty-Second 
Street, New York City, amber glass 
vanity set; Chinese pillow-box, tea pot 
and dinner gong in center picture. 
Also on page 117, porcelain duck, metal 
cigarette holder, two-light candelabra 
and candle shield. 

MacDonald & Lalor, 1 East Forty- 
Eighth Street, New York City, minia- 
ture etching on wall and French bou- 
doir lamp on page 117. 

Mary Ryan, 225 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, perfume bottle in upper left, 
and silver peacock at bottom; also por- 
celain card-holder on page 117. 

G. H. Donovan, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, pottery lamp with 
Chinese shade. 

Taiyo Trading Company, 101 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, lamp at left 
in center picture. 

Fulper Pottery Company, 225 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, pottery vase 
in bottom picture, also on page 117, 
console set, vase, “Fish” lamp and fruit 
dish, also artificial roses in vase. 

Manning, Bowman & Company, 
Meriden, Conn., curling iron and perco- 
lator set on page 116. 

Waters Genter Company, Minnea- 
polis, Minn., automatic toaster. 

Fitzgerald Manufacturing Company, 
Torrington, Conn., marcel waver and 
hair dryer on page 116, and waffle iron 
on page 117. 

Warren Telechron Company, Ash- 
land, Mass., electric clock on page 117. 

Sun Glo Studios, 54 West 21st Street, 
New York City, telephone screen. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, Mansfield, Ohio, per- 
colator set. 





